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Chronicle 


The War.—The British have had a series of minor vic- 
tories in the vicinity of Messines, where an advance on 
a mile front was followed by the retirement of the Ger- 
mans on a front of two miles and a 
half from their first-line defensive 
positions, from St. Yves to the Lys. 
Later in the week the British made progress in the same 
region on a front of seven miles. They also captured In- 
fantry Hill east of the Monchy ridge and made some 
slight gains near Bullecourt. In the Trentino the Italians 
stormed Monte Ortigara and Corno'Cavento and forced 
the Agnello pass. On the other war fronts there has 
been nc fighting of an important character. 

The Food Control Bill, introduced some time ago by 
Mr. Hoover in the House has been reported after a 
long delay in both houses, in the Senate in its original 
form, and in the House with some 
modifications. It is extremely dras- 
tic in certain of its provisions and 
has already roused vigorous opposition. It is likely to 
undergo considerable revision before it passes Con- 
gress, but is to take precedence of the War Revenue 
bill, which is still under consideration by the Senate 
Financial Committee. A Prohibition bill has been intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator Gore, which is in- 
tended to last for the duration of the war, and provides 
that the manufacture of intoxicants from all grains and 
syrup shall be strictly forbidden, and that the President 
be empowered to commandeer the entire national stock 
of distilled spirits in bond. 

After a week’s delay in conference, during which the 
appropriation for the purchase, improvement and equip- 
ment of the Jamestown site as a naval base was opposed 
by the House and favored by the 
Senate, the House finally yielded, 
and the War Budget was passed by 
Congress and sent to the President. He signed the bill 
on June 16, and it thereby became law. The measure 
authorizes the expenditure of $3,340,000,000 for the 
pay of army and navy, the construction of fortifications, 
the purchase and building of ships, and for other details 
of war machinery, such as food, clothing, ordnance, 
lumber and other supplies. The way has now been 
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definitely cleared for the rapid execution of the Ad- 
ministration’s war preparations. 

On receiving the signature of the President, which 
was affixed on June 16 to the bill finally passed by the 
Senate four days before, the Espionage bill became a 
law. It does not contain the cen- 
sorship section demanded by the 
Administration, but empowers the 
Executive Department to exclude from the mails letters 
and publications which violate the provisions of the act 
and renders those who use the mails for such purposes . 
liable to a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment of five years, 
or both. The embargo clause is of especial importance, 
as it not only empowers the President to trade with the 
Allies and to obtain the goods of which the United States 
has need, but also authorizes him to control exports. 

No supplies may be exported from the United States 
without a license. The result will be that supplies asked 
for by neutrals will be limited to a large extent to those 
neutrals who are friendly, and will be permitted only in 
such quantities as will meet their strict needs, thus pre- 
venting them from forwarding any portion of them to 
Germany. The immediate effect of this regulation will 
be to obviate the necessity of the blockade maintained 
by the Allies. Norway, Sweden and Switzerland have 
sent commissions to lay before our Government the 
extent of their needs, and the figures submitted by them, 
as well as those submitted by Denmark, Holland and 
Spain will be revised by officers of the United States. 
Shipping routes will also be under Governmental con- 
trol. Not only will countries which have been receiving 
supplies from the United States be forced to procure 
them from nearer countries, but American ships and 
those of the Allies can be required to carry cargoes to 
such places as the United States designates with a view 
to the effective prosecution of the war. Neutral nations 
will also be obliged to use their own vessels, which have 
hitherto been kept safely in port, for the transportation 
of their own supplies. As a consequence there will be 
an immense saving of tonnage. 


The Espionage 
Law 


Greece.—in response to the demand of the protecting 
powers, France, Great Britain and Russia, Constantine I, 
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King of the Hellenes, abdicated on. June 12, in favor of 
his second son, Prince Alexander. 
This not unexpected climax was 
brought about through the agency of 
the French Senator, M. Jonnart, who arrived in Athens a 
‘few days previously as the representative of France, 
Great Britain and Russia. While calling for the abdica- 
tion of King Constantine, the Powers specifically elimi- 
nated Crown Prince George as his successor, as he was 
considered strongly pro-German. It is presumed that 
King Alexander will follow out a policy in agreement 
with the desire of the Allies. He is twenty-four years 
old and has been free from anti-Entente proclivities. 


King Constantine 
Abdicates 


The climax, which led up to the abdication of the 


King, came rather suddenly. The French Commissioner, 
M. Jonnart, was hurried to Athens in order to lay before 
Premier Zaimis, the aims which France, Great Britain 
and Russia had with respect to establishing unity of feel- 
ing among the Greeks and greater security for the En- 
tente forces engaged in operations in the East. While 
informing the Premier that he had troops at his disposal, 
M. Jonnart begged him to use his influence for a peace- 
ful settlement. The troops, according to M. Jonnart’s 
instructions were not to land until the King had given his 
answer. On June 11, he called upon the Premier and 
demanded in the name of the protecting powers, the abdi- 
cation of King Constantine and the nomination of his 
successor to the exclusion of the Crown Prince. M. 
Zaimis pointed out to M. Jonnart that a decision could 
only be taken by the King after a meeting of the Crown 
Council, composed of former premiers. On the morning 
of June 12, the Premier communicated to the Cgmmis- 
sioner of the Allied powers the King’s answer in the 
following terms: 

The Minister and High Commissioner of France, Great Brit- 
tain and Russia: Having demanded by your note of yesterday 
the abdication of his majesty, King Constantine, and the nomi- 
nation of his successor, the undersigned, Premier and Foreign 
Minister, has the honor to inform your excellency that his Ma- 
jesty, the King, ever solicitous for the interests of Greece, has 
decided to leave the country with the Prince Royal, and nom- 


inates Prince Alexander as his successor. (Signed) 
ZAIMIS. 


Aware of the impending crisis, many Greeks, loyal to 
the Crown, had gathered for the protection of the sover- 
eign. On the night of June 11, 2,000 reservists formed a 
cordon around the palace in his defense and a delega- 
tion headed by Naval Commander Mavromichaelis was 
received by the King and pledged the devotion of the 
army and the people to his cause. The King’s only reply 
was an appeal that they should remain calm. All efforts 
of agitators to start a manifestation failed and the army 
officers, obeying the injunctions of the Government, an- 
nounced their intention to maintain peace. 

On June 16, it was announced that the blockade had 
been raised by the Allies and that the food situation, 
_which for some time had been serious, was improving 
rapidly. In a proclamation addressed by the High Com- 
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missioner M. Jonnart to the Hellenes, in which he in- 
formed them of the motives of the Powers in calling for 
the abdication of the King, he stated that any reprisals 
against Greeks to whatever party they belonged would 
be pitilessly repressed, that no breach of the peace would 
be tolerated, that the liberty and prosperity of every one 
would be safeguarded and that the protecting Powers 
had no intention of forcing upon the Greek people gen- 
eral mobilization. One June 18, King Constantine, Queen 
Sophia and Crown Prince George were reported to have 
reached Messina, Italy, on their way to Switzerland. 


Ireland.—Mr. Lloyd George has announced in the 
House of Commons the composition of the coming Irish 
Convention. It is to be composed of 101 representatives. 
John Redmond, the Nationalist 
leader, will be invited to nominate 
five members; Sir John Lonsdale will 
also be invited to nominate a similar number, and Wil- 
liam O’Brien, two members. There will be ten Irish 
representative peers, five members of the Irish Unionist 
Alliance, five Sinn Feiners and fifteen members nomi- 
nated by the Government. The Premier said that the 
Government would ‘prefer that the Convention nominate 
its own chairman, but it would be prepared to nominate 
him and submit his name to the King. He also stated 
that the Government had invited each county council 
and each borough council to send its chairman to the 
Convention. The urban councils had been invited to 
send two representatives. The churches would be repre- 
sented by four Catholic bishops, by the Primate and 
Archbishop of Dublin, representing the Protestant re- 
ligion, and by Dr. John Irwin, moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Assembly. In addition, the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Dublin, Belfast and Cork, would be represented 
and there would be five representatives of the Irish 
labor interests. 

On June 15, Mr. Andrew Bonar Law announced in the 
House of Commons that all the prisoners taken in the 
Irish rising of Easter Sunday, 1916, would be released 
without reservation. The Minister 
stated that the Government felt that 
by so doing, they would aid in the 
success of the coming Irish Convention, which, the Gov- 
ernment hoped would effect a reconciliation between 
Irish political parties. In making the announcement, 
among other things, Mr. Bonar Law said: 


Composition of the 
Convention 


Political Prisoners te 
be Released 


It is desirable beyond measure that the convention 
should meet in an atmosphere of harmony and good-will in 
which all parties can unreservedly join. Nothing could be more 
regrettable than that the work of the convention should be pre- 
judiced at the outset by embittered associations which might 
even hinder the settlement to which all look forward with hope. 
In these circumstances the Government have decided they can- 
not give better earnest of the spirit in which they approach the 
convention than by removing one of the main causes of the 
serious misunderstanding of this subject with which it is in 
their power to deal. They have decided, therefore, upon the 






















































release without reservation of all prisoners now in confinement 
in connection with the recent rebellion in Ireland. 

They have not, however, arrived at this decision without care- 
ful consideration of two aspects of the case which it is impos- 
sible to ignore. They have satisfied themselves: First, that pub- 
lic security would not be endangered by such an act of grace; 
and, second, that in none of the cases concerned was participa- 
tion in the rebellion accompanied by individual acts which would 
render such a display of clemency impossible. 

In recommending to the King grants of general amnesty to 
the persons in question, the Government have been inspired by 
the sanguine hope that their action will be welcomed in a spirit 
of magnanimity, and that the convention will enter upon its ardu- 
ous undertaking in circumstances that will constitute a good 
augury for the reconciliation, which is the desire of all parties 
in every part of the United Kingdom. 


The announcement of Mr. Bonar Law was received... 


with cheers. Mr. Joseph Devlin expressed his gratitude 
at the action of the Government, but thought that had 
they been advised to come to a decision earlier, they 
would have avoided much irritation and created at a 
much earlier period the spirit of reconciliation and good 
temper which they hoped would prevail in the future. 
Herbert Samuel, for the English Liberals; George J. 
Wardle, for the Labor members ; Eugene Watson, for the 
Scottish Liberals, and Ellis Griffith, for the Welsh mem- 
bers, also expressed their cordial approval of the action 
of the Government. The news of the intended measure 
_was received in Dublin with enthusiasm. 

The Sinn Feiners of East Clare have decided to con- 
test the seat in Parliament vacated by the death of Major 
William Redmond. They have chosen as their candi- 
date Edward de Valera, formerly a professor in Dublin 
University and sentenced to death for his part in the 
Sinn Fein rising. His sentence was commuted to penal 
servitude for life. 


Japan.—The Japanese Government has expressed its 
displeasure at the note sent to Peking from Washington 
on June 4, in which the United States declared that 
whether or not China should enter the 
world-war was a matter of only “ sec- 
ondary importance,” her “ principal 
necessity’ being to “ resume and continue her political 
entity, and proceed along the road to national develop- 
ment” It was America’s hope, the note went on, that 
an end would be put to “ factional and political disputes ” 
and that “All parties and persons would work to reestab- 
lish and coordinate the Government and secure China’s 
position among the nations, which is impossible while 
there is internal discord.” 

Japan, backed by Great Britain, feels that the note 
should have been shown to her before being sent to 
Peking, and has expressed her unwillingness to cooper- 
ate with this country in an effort to compose China’s in- 
ternal situation. Japan resents our interference, consid- 
ering the note prejudicial to her claims of a “ paramount 
interest” in China. The attitude of the Mikado’s Gov- 
ernment toward China is regarded as similar to ours 
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toward Mexico. Meanwhile it is announced that a 
Japanese Commission is to visit the United States to ar- 
range cooperation between the two countries. Vis- 
count Kikujiro Ishii, formerly Foreign Minister, is to 
be chief envoy. 


Russia.—The American Commission, headed by Elihu 
Root, reached Petrograd on June 13. Pro-German 
agents were reported to be busy trying to discredit the 
leader of the Commission, so Am- 
bassador Francis issued a statement 
to the effect that the Commission’s 
only purpose is to devise means “to aid Russia in her 
efforts to defeat the universal enemy of democracy ” and 
assured the Russians that on the Commission there is 
“not one person who pursues any personal, financial or 
commercial aims or who desires to influence Russian 
internal affairs.” 

On June 15 Mr. Root addressed the Council of 
Ministers at Petrograd, saying that “The American 
democracy sends to the democracy of Russia a greeting 
of sympathy, friendship, brotherhood, godspeed.” Con- 
tinuing, he explained: 

One fearful danger threatens the liberty of both nations. The 
armed forces of a military autocracy are at the gates of Rus- 
sia and the Allies. The triumph of German arms will mean 
the death of liberty in Russia. No enemy is at the gates of 
America, but America has come to realize that the triumph 
of German arms means the death of liberty in the world; that 
we who love liberty and would keep it must fight for it, and 
fight for it now when the free democracies of the world may 
be strong in union, and not delay until they may be beaten 


down separately in succession. 

So, America sends another message to Russia—that we are 
going to fight, and have already begun to fight, for your free- 
dom equally with our own, and we ask you to fight for our 
freedom equally with yours. We would make your cause ours 
and our cause yours, and, with a common purpose and mutual 
helpfulness of a firm alliance, make sure of victory over our 


common foe. 


M. Tereschtenko, Minister of Foreign Affairs, then 
responded saying: ‘“ The Russians have no imperialistic 
wishes. We know that you have none. We shall fight 
together to secure liberty, freedom, and happiness for 
all the world. I am happy to say that I do not see any 
moral idea or factor between America and Russia to 
divide us.” 

Under the presidency of F. F. Kokoshkine, who be- 
longs to the Duma, a council of sixty-one members met 
last week at Petrograd to prepare for the elections to 
the Constituent Assembly, to draft the 
new Constitution, and to solve a 
number of pressing problems. The 
council is made up of constitutional specialists, deputies 
from the army, representatives from all of the political 
parties, and from the different races in Russia. The 
Provisional Government has submitted to this council’s 
consideration a law regarding the way of voting for the 
Constituent Assembly’s delegates. Proportional repre- 
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sentation of all parties is proposed, and universal, equal, 
secret and direct voting by both sexes, the voting age 
of civilian men and women being twenty and that of 
soldiers eighteen. The Provisional Government has de- 
clared invalid all land transfers made prior to May 14. 
The Ministry of Justice has submitted a bill guarantee- 
ing the inviolability of the person, the home, and private 
correspondence; the judges of petty courts are to be 
elected to office, women may sit as magistrates, and 
smaller units of local self-government in which all 
classes may participate on equal terms are to be intro- 
duced. The Provisional Government has also issued a 
decree declaring all acts of military disorder, such as re- 
fusal to fight, to be insubordination punishable by im- 
prisonment and the deprivation of property rights. The 
Minister of Finance has had in preparation a law 
creating a State monopoly of sugar. Finland has been 
given the right of legislative initiative, the right to con- 
firm the budget, revoke administrative decrees, pardon 
offenders, to summon the ecclesiastical council, to decide 
all State transactions except matters affecting Russian 
subjects, and to open and close the Finnish Diet. Dating 


from July 14, a State coal monopoly will be established 


for the purpose of supplying the internal market, pre- 
venting speculation, and fixing prices that will enable 
the mines to run without loss. 

On June 16 the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates at Petrograd, issued a proclamation citing the 
receipt of a message from Prince Leopold of Bavaria, 
in which he proposes a separate peace 
with Russia that will not necessi- 
tate her breaking with the Allies. The 
proclamation exhorts all Russians “to rally around the 
banner of revolution and increase the energy of the mili- 
tary power for the defense of freedom.” Russia will fol- 
low her own way to a general peace, the Council of Dele- 
gates asserts, and then goes on to say: 


Workmen’s Council's 
Attitude 


Russia has undertaken to unite the democracies of all fighting 
countries in the struggle against world autocracy, but her plan 
will never be realized if German imperialism is able to utilize 
Russia’s longing for peace, to disunite her from her Allies and 
ruin her army. The Revolutionary Democracy of Russia is 
seeking a route to peace through an appeal by the Government 
created by democratic Russia to the Governments of its Allies 
and by means of an international conference of Socialists. Let 
the army by its energy and courage give power to the voice of 
Democracy. 


In an earlier communication addressed to the French, 
English and Belgian Ministers of Munitions regarding 
the impending Socialist conference the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council made the 
following statement: 


The council expects from the conference of the Socialists of 
the belligerent and neutral countries the creation of an Interna- 
tionale, which will permit all the working classes of the whole 
world to struggle in concert for a general peace and break the 
bonds which unite them by force to the Governments and the 
classes imbued with imperialistic tendencies which prevent peace. 





In the opinion of the Executive Committee the only 
hope of the conferences succeeding lies in having the 
“ Socialists consider themselves, not the representatives 
of the two belligerent parties, but the representatives of 
a single movement of the working classes toward a com- 
mon aim of a general peace.” On June 17 came the news 
that the Duma in secret session had passed a resolution 
for “an immediate offensive in close co-operation with 
Russia’s allies.” 


Spain.—The Conservative Cabinet which has suc- 
ceeded the Liberal Ministry of Marquis Prieto is 
composed as follows: Premier, Sefior Dato; Minister 

of Foreign Affairs, Marquis de 

The New Cabinet Lema; Minister of Justice, Sefior 

Burgos; Minister of War, General 
Fernando Primo-Rivera; Minister of the Navy, General 
Flores; Minister of the Interior, Senor Sanchez Guerra; 
Minister of Finance, Sefor Burgallal; Minister of La- 
bor, Viscount d’Eza; Minister of Public Instruction, 
Senor Andrado. On assuming office, Sefor Dato de- 
élared that the return of the Marquis de Lema to the 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs was a guarantee that 
the new Government would follow a policy of absolute 
neutrality. He also announced that he did not intend 
to dissolve the Cortes. The present Chamber of Depu- 
ties contains a majority of Liberals, but ex-Premier 
Count Romanones has already announced that he will 
support Sefior Dato. This assures the new Premier a 
working majority in the Chamber. At the same time, 
the new Minister of War, General Fernando Primo- 
Rivera, stated that he expected to settle the controversy 
which has arisen over the military associations exercis- 
ing political influence. 

At the present writing, the situation in the country is 
problematical. All agree that it is serious. That there 
is still widespread discontent in the army and unrest 
among the people there can be no doubt, although the 
Minister of War has stated that the rumors, rife last 
week, of military sedition in Bilbao were unfounded. 
The unrest has spread to the Cortes, who complain that 
their constitutional rights have been violated because they 
were not allowed to participate in the grave questions be- 
for the country. 

The situation in Catalonia, and especially in its capital 
Barcelona, is also extremely critical. The inhabitants 
of the province are aroused against the Government and 
are agitating insistently for independence. One faction 
openly declares that it will obey no laws not passed by 
Catalonians for Catalonians and demands independence 
at any price. The general economic situation of the 
country demands quick action by the new Cabinet. 
Strikes are imminent, especially in the Asturias. The 
cost of living has advanced fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent in the last three months. The supply of coal is so 
scanty that it is almost impossible to operate trains, and 
the submarines are paralyzing commerce. 
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‘*Big Roman Catholics’’ and Billy Sunday 


RicHarp H, Tierney, S.J, 


ROM newspaper reports it appears that there are 
}' big and little Catholics in New York City. The 

former are very important, the latter count not 
at all, except perhaps in the eyes of God. On June 9 
the metropolitan press announced that one of these big- 
wigs “hit the trail” in Sunday’s tabernacle and in a 
moment of spiritual exaltation, endorsed the evangelist 
as follows: “I am proud and happy to shake hands 
with Mr. Sunday. There was not a word in his entire 
sermon that any one could possibly take exception to 
and I want him to know that I appreciate his work.” 

Forthwith there was the usual commotion, out of 
which came an inconspicuous repudiation of the afore- 
said sentiments, from the “ big Roman Catholic,” and a 
flood of letters directed to the office of AMERICA. Some 
of these communications were calm and dignified, otherg 
were high-pitched and hysterical in their denunciation 
of politicians, Papal knights and of the “ aloof,” “ secre- 
tive,’ “mysterious” editor of America, who is held 
accountable for consciences which do not exist, and 
for the actions of men who are but names to him. The 
incident might be closed here, were it not for two perti- 
nent lessons to be drawn therefrom. 

Thank God, there are “ big” Catholics in New York 
City and in almost every city of the world. The Spirit 
of God is breathing sweetly over the souls of men and 
making them bloom as the lily, fair before the Face of 
the Father. Little children are coming from the altar- 
rail, with the light of Heaven in their eyes and the 
music of golden harps in their souls. They are big 
Catholics, the biggest of all, for “of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” Unknown nuns and Sisters are 
hastening towards complete earthly oblivion, in prayer 
and all holiness, alert of eye to catch the first sign of 
the coming of the Spouse. They are big Catholics. 
“ Blessed are the clean of heart: for they shall see God.” 
“ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice, 
for they shall have their fill.” Lowly fathers and 
mothers are sweating their lives away in foul tenements, 
serving God in humility and meekness and sorrow, in 
labors above measure, in all privations. They are big 
Catholics. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall possess the land. Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted.” Yes, there are “ big 


Roman Catholics ” in New York; the merciful, “ Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy,” the 
peacemakers, “ Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God,” the persecuted, 
“Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice 
sake: for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


All these 





are big, big by the measure of God, who reckons not 
according to cleverness or wealth or title or social dis- 
tinction or newspaper notoriety or trumpery of any 
kind, but according to the things of the spirit. God, not 
man, set the norm of greatness when, through the mouth 
of Jehu, he asked Jonadab, the son of Rechad, “ Is thy 
heart right as my heart is with thy heart?” 

There is the first lesson to be learned from the event 
that made the wires of the Associated Press hum with 
twaddle. All men would do well to ponder it, especially 
those discontented with their lot. The world is passing 
and they with it, and in the end, when the ships of 
Tarsus have disappeared, the heart only will count. 

The second lesson lacks nothing in importance. Billy 
Sunday is no doubt a good man; he is, moreover, an asset 
to disintegrating Protestantism which has sore need of 
him. But he is not a Catholic, his doctrine is not Catholic, 
his service is not Catholic, his tabernacle is not Catholic. 
He is a regularly ordained Presbyterian minister ; he is 
a protest, therefore, against the Catholic priesthood, 
against the Mass, against Confession, against the Im- 
maculate Conception, against Papal Infallibility, against 
all save a few shreds and patches of the Faith delivered 
to the Saints by Christ. His service consists also of 
prayers and hymns quite foreign to Catholicism; his 
tabernacle is a Protestant meeting-house, set up for 
Protestant services, dedicated to that purpose by the invo- 
cations of Protestant ministers. Billy Sunday is a minis- 

Aer-conducting a_heretical _service.in.a.conyenticle. By 
what right, therefore, do Catholics attend his functions? 

y what rule of condiitt-do”they justify their action? 
Is curiosity their norm? If so, where is the justifica- 
tion? There is no justification, but only a contemptible 
weakness that does not lead heavenward. Does sym- 
pathy with his mission, belief in his partial, mutilated 
doctrine, lure Catholics to the tabernacle? In that instant 
they sin against light, against the Faith sealed with the 
Blood of Christ, and “ hitting the trail” is but an ex- 
ternal manifestation of treason to the pitiful figure that 
hangs broken and accursed on the naked Rood, for that 
He was true to principle. Is compromise the motive for 
attendance? What is such compromise? How does it 
differ from an admission that one religion is as good as 
another? How is it distinguished from a denial that 
Christ taught a definite doctrine, died for a definite 
doctrine, committed a definite doctrine to an infallible 
Church which is to teach it pure to all men that they 
may be saved? 

Why do Catholics attend Billy Sunday’s service? 
Because the curse of an irreligious age is upon them. 
They have been seduced by the bewitchery of folly, their 
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faith is weak, their wills weaker, their eyes are not on 
the mountain, which is Christ. 

There is need of men both in high places and in low 
places to cry the message of God fearlessly into their 
ears, salvation through faithfulness to the truths that 
Our Lord taught. There is too much compromise, too 
much sacrifice of principle, too little of the sturdy spirit 
of the Master who died that we might live by the Word 
which He sanctified in His Blood. 

Men and women whose forbears were witnesses to 
the Faith flirt with error, forgetful that heresy is a 
hideous crime by which the sacred Body of Christ is 
rent limb from limb. The ancestors of these folk threw 
all their earthly goods into the face of the devil, were 
driven from their homes like leprous things and 
worshiped God, in spirit and truth, under hedges or in 
caves. But their descendants? What do they care 
for their most precious heritage? What does the 
Faith signify to them? They send their children to 
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fashionable, Protestant schools and colleges with the 
sad result that the youth learn to blush for their simple, 
God-fearing grandsires, to apologize for their religion, 
to appear before a minister for marriage, to petition 
a divorce court for legal dissolution of a bond which, 
before God never existed. History repeats itself. The 
great-grandchildren of many of our Catholics will be 
Protestants or agnostics or infidels, every one of them. 

The writing is on the wall, it, can be interpreted by 
the history of the descendants of Dominick Lynch and 
Mathew Carey and a hundred and one others. He who 
runs may read. 

And all because of compromise, all because of the 
spirit which prompts Catholics to sit at the feet of a 
preacher and either act a lie or sin against faith. The 
whip of God is needed and it will come, leaping angrily 
from our backs, and then nor wealth nor title nor social 
position, nor aught else that is dross will avail us, but 
only repentance and courage in God’s service. 


Luther and Social Life 


JosernH Huss ern, S.J. 


66 NFORTUNATELY the facts can be stated 
| very briefly,” says Adolf Harnack speaking 
of the social work of the Reformation period. 
“ Nothing of any consequence was accomplished. What 
is more, Catholics are right in holding that not we, but 
they experienced a revival of charity in the sixteenth 
century, and that within the province of Lutherdom con- 
ditions had soon grown worse than they were before in 
regard to social provisions.” (“ Reden und Aufsitze.” 
The truth of these words cannot be questioned by any- 
one who has had direct recourse to the authentic docu- 
ments of the time. They are fully borne out by the 
testimony of Luther himself as well as that of his con- 
temporaries when he describes the social and moral de- 
terioration that followed upon his doctrine. In his de- 
spair he even went so far as to exclaim: “ If God had 
not closed my eyes and if I had foreseen these scandals, I 
would never have begun to teach the Gospel” (Walch, 
Ed., Vol. VI, p.920.). The cities that received him with 
open arms became a new “ Sodom and Gomorrah,” and 
he marveled that the gates and windows of hell were 
not opened to “ snow or rain down devils.” As early as 
1529 he proclaimed that social and moral conditions had 
become seven times worse than they were under the 
Papacy. 


For after we have learned the Evangel we steal, lie, deceive, 
practise gluttony and drunkenness and every kind of vice. Now 


that one devil has been driven out, seven others, worse than 
the former, have entered into us, as we can see in princes, lords, 
nobles, burghers and peasants. 


So they act, and so they live, 





without any fear, regardless of God and threats.” (Erlangen Ed., 


Vol. XXXVI, p. 411.) 

No class of society, therefore, was excluded from the 
general deterioration, and all the leading cities that ac- 
cepted Luther’s doctrine fell, according to his own testi- 
mony, into the same deplorable state of complete social 
and moral disorder. His favorite Wittenberg is de- 
scribed by him in his letter to Justus Jonas, June 18, 
1543, as “a plaything of the devil,” the students “ have 
been ruined by fallen women” and “half the town is 
going to destruction through adultery, usury, thievery and 
deceit.” Neither the authorities nor any of the citizens 
are in the least concerned about these abominations, 
since “ All laugh at them, are parties to them and go and 
do the same.” (“M. Luthers Briefe,’ De Wette Ed. 
Vol. V, p. 615.) The brazenness and corruption of the 
girlhood of the town, as pictured in his letter to the 
Elector, January 22, 1544, beggars description. It leaves 
the reader under the impression that the whole city had 
been turned into a cesspool of impurity and lascivious- 
ness, where women vied with men in open and shameless 
immorality. (/bid., p. 615.) Ever since the New Evan- 
gel was preached there, he is obliged to confess, “ Things 
have steadily grown worse.” He fears that at the end he 
must hear that “ They have never been worse than now.” 
(Ibid., VI, p. 302.) 

Lutheran apologists seek at times to excuse these 
abominations by dwelling upon what they consider the 
social and mofal degeneracy of the Papacy; but Luther’s 
own words are an absolute refutation to all such ex- 














planations, since he continually insists, in countless pas- 
sages that the very worst conditions under the Papacy 
were as nothing compared with the indifference, laxity 
and vice that followed where his doctrine had been 
preached. Those who are specially accused by him of 
such conduct are not the men and women who remained 
faithful to the Church of the preceding fifteen centuries, 
but those who accepted his own doctrines. Thus he 
states very explicitly: “ The good receive the law [1. e. 
abide in Catholicism] and the wicked receive the Gospel 
[i. e. Luther’s New Evangel].” (“ Analecta Lutherana 
et Melanchthonia,” p. 402.) 

Everyone admits the many evils of the time immedi- 
ately preceding Luther’s preaching. They called for a 
true reformer, in the spirit of Christ, such as St. Francis 
had been in his day. In place, however, of seeking to 
reform the morals of the men who were unfaithful to 
the teachings of their Church, Luther sought to reform 
the doctrine of the Church itself, which Christ declared 
could never err, since He had promised it His abiding 
presence even to the consummation of the world, and 
had given it the assurance that the gates of héll should 
never prevail against it. Either Luther was wrong in 
seeking to correct the doctrine, which Christ pro- 
claimed would never need correction, or the words of 
Christ were false. It is a dilemma from which there 
is no escape, and which should suffice to bring back into 
the one true Fold all the souls that still believe in 
Christianity. 

No less unhappy were Luther’s economic reforms. 
The poor had previously been bountifully provided for 
by the monasteries and the liberality of the Faithful, as 
well as through the channel of well-regulated civic or- 
ganizations which had already developed in Catholic 
cities at this early period of the economic transition. 
City and church authorities cooperated in a thoroughly 
scientific way. But the pillage of monasteries and foun- 
dations, and the introduction of the New Evangel at once 
destroyed the flourishing work of charity. Luther hoped 
that the money taken with his approval might, as he ex- 
pressly states, be spent in propagating his new religion, 
and the superfluities devoted to governmental and charit- 
able purposes. Needless to say, his hope was vain. The 
princes and nobles had joined his revolt for booty and 
license and the ampler power which, by making them the 
sole spiritual rulers, it gave them over their subjects. 
They were by no means minded to bestow upon the poor 
the riches which Luther had authorized them to gather 
into their treasuries. The citizens were therefore urged 
to begin anew to offer contributions, but his ideal system 
of relief, introduced into Leisnig, proved to be an utter 
failure, as Luther bitterly admitted. Your true “ re- 
former ” has always liked to line his own pockets. 

The contrast between the social conditions under the 
Papacy and those that arose under the New Evangel were 
indeed so great and appalling that Luther was repeatedly 
forced to advert to them: 
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If we did not have the goods bestowed by our forefathers in 
mild alms and foundations, the Gospel [Luther’s new Evangel] 
would long ago have been extinct because of the burghers in 
the cities and the nobles and peasants upon the land, Not a 
single poor preacher would have food or drink; since we do 
not wish to do anything but take and rob by force what others 
have given and founded for this purpose [i.e. for charity and 
religion in Catholic times]. (Erlangen Ed., Vol. XLIII, p. 164.) 


The manner in which lords and public officials gorged 
themselves with the goods of the Church was “ eating 
away the substance of beggars, guests and the poor.” To 
the latter the wealth of the Church had always been open. 
“Wo, wo to you,” he cried, “ peasants, burghers and 
nobles, who wrest, scrape and scratch together every- 
thing for yourselves, and yet claim that you are 
thoroughly evangelical!” (Erlangen Ed., Vol. XLIV., p. 
356.) And so too they were, according to Luther’s own 
doctrine, however much he might protest against them, 
and however powerful, and at times even beautiful, his 
exhortations to virtue and charity might be. 

His first anti-social teaching is that concerning good 
works. Even though performed with a supernatural 
motive, he claimed, they were not meritorious for 
Heaven. “ The most tangible consequence of Luther’s 
doctrine of grace,” says Feuchtwanger, “ which allowed 
nothing to human merit, was, for the multitude at least, 
libertinism and irresponsibility.” By a deliberate false- 
hood, it would seem, Luther persisted in attributing to 
the Catholic Church the most un-Catholic doctrine 
that ‘‘ Christ did not die for our sins, but each one should 
satisfy for them himself.” Her plain teaching had been 
on the contrary that without the merits of Christ man- 
kind could never be saved, but that good works of every 
sort induce God to apply these merits of Christ to our 
souls, according to the Divine promise. ‘“ This do, and 
thou shalt live,” Our Lord had said in reference to good 
works. (Luke, x:28.) To these and similar words of 
Christ Luther opposed his own destructive doctrine, 
which he thus briefly expresses: 


Those pious souls who do good to gain the Kingdom of 
Heaven, not only will never succeed, but they must even be 
reckoned among the impious; and it is more important to guard 
them against good works than against sin. (Wittenberg Ed., 
Vol. VI, p. 160.) 


The choice, therefore, between Luther and Christ, is open 
for all. We cannot follow both. 

The second anti-social doctrine of Luther is his teach- 
ing regarding sin. “There is no longer any sin in the 
world except unbelief,” is his dogmatic assertion. The 
stench of all other sins committed by the Faithful passes 
unnoticed by God because of their faith. The exact 
wording of the passage itself (Erlangen Ed., Vol. IV., 2, 
p. 131) cannot be quoted here owing to its indecency. 
If therefore on the one hand he inveighed against sin, 
on the other he thus removes from it all terror: 


You see how rich the Christian is [i. e. the follower of Luther], 
since even if he wished it he could not lose his salvation, no 
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matter how many sins he might commit, provided he will be- 
lieve. No sin can bring about his damnation except unbelief 
alone. All else is swept away by his faith the moment it returns 
or clings to the Divine promises made to the baptized.” (Weimar 
Ed., Vol. VI, p. 529.) 


This is comfortable doctrine, but is of no avail to 
restrain the passions of men. Luther’s counsel for those 
who are troubled with doubts about the truth of his 
new religion and with similar temptations is to indulge 
in sensuality, in thoughts “ of a beautiful girl, of money- 
making, of drink, or of some other vivid emotion.” 
(“ Collog.” Ed. Bindseil, Vol. II., p. 299.) In his letter 
to Melanchthon, August I, 1521, he wrote: 


God does not save those who are mere imaginary sinners: 
Be a sinner and sin boldly, but believe more boldly. . . . It is 
sufficient that through the riches of the glory of God we have 
known the Lamb which taketh away the sins of the world. 
Sin will not tear us away from this even though in a single day 
we commit fornication and murder a thousand and a thousand 
times. . . . Pray boldly, for you are a very bold sinner. 
(“ Briefwechsel,;’ Vol. III, p. 208.) 


Explain such passages as we may, they cannot be 
excused. We have quoted enough of Luther’s language 
to show how perverse his teachings were; but there is 
another phase of his New Evangel more ruinous perhaps 
than all these. 

The third anti-social doctrine in Luther is that of “ the 
slave will.’’ According to this teaching, man is not respon- 
sible for either his good or his evil actions. Here as else- 
where Luther’s practice contradicts his doctrine, for why 
preach at all if men are of necessity compelled to sin or 
to be virtuous? But Luther’s hearers were more con- 
sistent than he, and many of them did not fail to act 
upon the logical conclusions to which his dreadful doc- 
trines led. No teaching is more essential to Lutheranism, 
as propounded by him, than that of the slave will. God 
and the devil, he tells us, in his most characteristic pas- 
sage, are struggling with one another for the human soul. 
When God is in possession it is not possible for us to 
will anything except what is good, but when the devil has 
gained the upperhand we can will only what is evil. Thus 
he paints the awful and blasphemous picture, which rep- 
resents neither more nor less than the ancient pagan 
dualism: 
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When the stronger comes upon us and makes us his prey, in 
wresting us from our former ruler, we become his servants and 
prisoners in such a way that we wish and gladly do whatever he 
wills. Thus the human will stands like a steed between the two. 
If God mounts into the saddle, man wills and goes according to 
God’s will, as the Psalm has it: “I am become as a beast before 
thee: and I am always with thee.” If however the devil leaps 
into the saddle, man wills and goes as the devil wills. It is not 
in his power to run to one of the two riders and offer his 
service to him; but the riders themselves struggle with one 
another for possession of the animal. (“De Servo Arbitrio,” 
Weimar Ed., Vol. XVIII, p. 635.) 


If virtue or vice do not depend upon human agents, 
and if human beings, as Luther teaches, are predestined to 
hell or heaven indepéndently of any will of theirs, why 
seek to be good at all? Why not follow the way taken 
by Luther’s practical disciples, in all the cities where his 
Evangel was accepted, who after hearing his teaching 
went and gave themselves over to the gratification of 
their passions, regardless of God or neighbor? Why 
labor to be virtuous if, according to Luther’s doctrine, 
God damns even such as do not in the least deserve it; 
“immeritos damnat”? (Ibid., p. 730.) It does violence 
to sane reason, he admits, to say that “ Merely according 
to His good pleasure God forsakes men, hardens and 
damns them,” but his only answer is that “ No applica- 
tion of our intellect, no matter how hard we try, can 
ever save the holiness of God.” Reason must simply bow 
to the inevitable. (Jbid., p. 719.) Such abhorrent doc- 
trines will confirm the sinner in his sins, as Luther clearly 
foresaw, but he added that it did not matter, since in His 
proper time the Spirit of God would transform into His 
children those whom He predestined to save. 

Could any teachings be more destructive to social and 
moral life? Out of his own mouth Luther stands con- 
demned. In vain did he strive to excuse the evil effects 
of his preaching, when forced to offer a defense, by say- 
ing that the morning star was now risen and sin had 
become more apparent than before. He had too often 
contradicted this assurance. Lutheranism, as taught by 
him, hardly outlived his own day; but the Pope, whose 
death he boasted he would be, is today encompassed by 
the glory of new triumphs of the Faith, and the center of 
the greatest social and moral renewal of all things in 
Christ. 


The Justice of Conscription 


J. Harpine Fisuer, S.J. 


OTIVES, many in number, lofty, high-minded, 
M inspiring, have been put before the American 
people during the past few weeks, for taking 
part in the war. Defense of honor, rights and country; 
the spread of beneficent democracy and the extension of 


the surpassing gift of liberty; the extirpation of mili- 
tarism with its constant menace to the peace of the 


,unmindful of the traditions that cluster round the days 





world; and the glory of laying down life for one’s native 
land—these and other considerations, mingled unfortu- 
nately with inducements more sordid, have been urged on 
us as reasons for taking up arms and rallying round the 
flag. They have stimulated recruiting at home and have 
reminded peoples abroad that the United States is not 





















when our country was in the making. Our people owe a 
debt of gratitude to President Wilson for having given 
permanent and worthy expression to the highest ideals of 
the land of liberty; and it is confidently expected that 
these ideals will fire the hearts and strengthen the arms 
of our soldiers on the field of battle. 

Yet, although some scope has been allowed for their 
free play by the opportunity which has been afforded for 
volunteering, the Government has wisely chosen to rely, 
for the formation of its armies, not so much upon the 
strength of their inspiration as upon the stern duty of 
obedience. Our forces, by the deliberate choice of the 
people, manifested through the action of their representa- 
tives at Washington, are to be organized not on the 
principle of free enlistment but on that of compulsory 
service. 

The country, profiting by the disastrous experience of 
the Allies, has determined to insist on universal service. 
The whole nation in one way or another is to be laid 
under contribution for the prosecution of the war, and 
all will be called on to do their share in carrying it on to 
a successful completion. Happily there has been shown 
in every quarter a marked and gratifying disposition to 
second the Government’s plans. Few of the resources 
of the country, industrial and agricultural, will be wholly 
free from governmental control, and most of the activi- 
ties of the people will be subject to the supervision of the 
Chief Executive. The extent of that control and super- 
vision has not yet been finally determined, it is still wait- 
ing on the decision of Congress, but the general outline 
is falling into shape and only the details remain to be 
worked out. 

Haphazard methods, it would appear, are to have very 
little sway in our conduct of the conflict; and it is not 
unlikely that selective conscription will eventually have 
a very wide application, especially in our industrial 
preparations. Already it is showing its efficiency in the 
formation of our armies. Military service, except in the 
case of the 70,000, more or less, vacancies in the regular 
army and the militia, is not to be left to individual choice 
and initiative but is to be regulated by selective draft. 
Irrespective of personal inclination and preference, those 
who are chosen from the registration list will be forced, 
unless they are officially declared exempt, to join the 
ranks and to take their part in the fighting. The calm- 
ness and grim determination which characterize our 
preparations, although they involve some delay and are 
not calculated to arouse great enthusiasm, are making for 
surprising effectiveness, and lend great weight to the 
assurance given a few tlays ago by General Pershing to 
the people of Paris that America may be certainly 
counted on to do her full share in the colossal struggle 
that is now at hand. 

It cannot be denied that the law which has legalized 
conscription has dampened the glow of’ personal enthusi- 
asm; but what has been a loss of sentimental satisfaction 
_to the heart of the individual has been a great gain in 
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strengthening the heart of the nation. Moreover it has 
left the essence of patriotism untouched; for this con- 
sists in marching to the defense of the country, and it is 
purely accidental whether this be done in response to a 
free appeal or to a strict command. 

The spirit of loyalty with which millions of our young 
men have registered indicates very clearly that there is 
little likelihood of a repetition of the anti-draft riots 
which took place in the Civil War and were aimed at 
resisting conscription. The few attempts at such 
treasonable agitation have been promptly dealt with by 
the authorities, and the revolutionary speeches which have 
advocated such resistance have met with universal dis- 
approval. Throughout the land there is an overwhelming 
recognition of the justice of the cause to which we are 
committed; and over and beyond this, the nation as a 
whole is convinced of the right of the Government to 
command the service of its citizens in any sphere of just 
activity it may deem necessary and in particular to draft 
its citizens for service in the army. 

Catholics, one and all, are persuaded that they owe 
unflinching obedience to the commands of the Govern- 
ment. Others, like the contractualists and the evolu- 
tionists, who have built their theories of the State on 
false foundations, may find difficulty in obedience except 
as a means of avoiding punishment; but the Church, 
which finds in the legitimate laws of a country the 
expression of the voice of God, is quite clear as to the 
fact that disobedience to the State involves sin against 
God. 

Arguing from the standpoint of common-sense and 
reason, the Church holds that all authority is from God. 
The social nature of man, it teaches, impels him by a 
spontaneous impulse of his being, which is only another 
way of saying by the ordination of God which we call 
the natural law, to live in society, for it is only in society 
that he can attain in a fitting way the end and perfection 
for which he was created. Society therefore is a Divine 
ordinance, and as such has from God all the requisites 
postulated for its stable existence. Now, stable society 
is inconceivable without authority. It follows as an 
inevitable consequence that God has given to society civil 
authority, and, as a consequence, has enjoined on the 
members of society obedience to legitimate rulers in all 
that is included within their proper jurisdiction, which 
means that disobedience to them is nothing less than dis- 
obedience to Him. 

St. Paul expresses this truth in a number of places, 
for instance when he says to the Ephesians, “ Servants, 
be obedient to them that are your lords according to the 
flesh Not serving to the eye, as it were pleasing 
men, but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart, with a good will serving, as to the 
Lord and not to men.” (Eph. VI: 5, sq.) The same doc- 
trine is inculcated in his letter to the Romans, whom he 
addresses as follows: “ Let every soul be subject to 
higher powers: for there is no power but from God; and 
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those that are, are ordained of God. Therefore he that 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God. And 
they that resist purchase to themselves damnation.” 
(Rom. XIII: 1, 2.) 

Conscription is now a law of the land, it is clearly not 
unconstitutional, and it is clearly not opposed to the law 
of God. Some men may still think it unwise or inoppor- 
tune, but they are not justified in resisting it on either of 
these grounds. Those on whom they have conferred the 
right to legislate for them have enacted it, and once it 
received the signature of the President it became binding 
on the conscience of every citizen of the United States. 
No one can escape the obligation of submitting to its 
operation by appealing to his own private judgment. An 
appeal to be valid must be made to a higher law than the 
State, for the law of the State is the highest merely 
human authority on earth. Granted therefore that war 
in itself is not illicit, that the part of the United States 
in the present war is not evidently unjust, and that 
compulsory military service does not conflict with the 
inalienable rights of man, and all these must be granted, 
it follows that Congress has a right to enact conscription, 
that the President has authority to enforce it, that 
every citizen is under an obligation in conscience to sub- 
mit to it. 


“‘God the Invisible King ’’ 


Tuomas F. WoopLock 


N the last page but one of “ Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through ” Mr. Wells announced in plain terms to 
the world that he had found “ God” and would shortly 
tell about it. That was only a year or so ago. Now we 
have his confession of faith presented by him in propria 
persona under the title “God the Invisible King.” As 
a phenomenon and a portent of the times his book 
demands attention. 

Mr. Wells would, without doubt, himself be the first 
to admit that he has no particular competence in the 
domain of scholarship and, if pressed, he would prob- 
ably plead, with perfect truth, that he has been far too 
busy writing books and articles, for thirty years or more, 
to have had time to acquaint himself with the funda- 
mentals of the matter of which his latest book treats. 
If “ God the Invisible King” were a system of religion 
invented by the author himself there would be no occa- 
sion for anyone to expend much time upon it. But Mr. 
Wells is not merely a sincere reporter of things seen and 
heard, he is also an uncommonly clever one and he him- 
self expressly notifies us that the creed which he presents 
is one which he has found and not made. He further 
points out that his own profession of faith in it is of 
quite secondary importance. The important thing is 
that he finds people around him professing this creed 
and that he has only performed the office of “ scribe to 
the spirit of my generation.” Allowing for the fact that 
it is apparently impossible for Mr. Wells wholly to 


refrain from philosophizing on his own account and 
allowing also for the fact that apparently he has no 
acquaintance with metaphysics, a deficiency which causes 
him at times to surround his statements with an impene- 
trable fog, his description of his functions is seemingly 
correct. What then is the “ new religion” that he has 
found? 

The central article in the new creed is belief in a 
“personal God” who is finite in that He had a begin- 
ning in time, who is limited because He is a “ person” 
(!) who is imperfect, changes, has “ moods and aspects,” 
is in conflict, as we are, with forces that He does not con- 
trol, who “ is the best of all of us” and yet is a “ Being 
in Himself ” and who is not the maker of the universe 
nor the author of “ life.” The “new religion” has no 
theory of cosmogony, for it “ does not reach behind the 
appearances of space and time” and it falls back upon 
the “ unknowable Absolute” of Spencer for the origin 
of things, about which neither the new “ God” nor man 
knows anything. Mr. Wells speaks of this “ unknow- 
able Absolute” as a “ Veiled Being” from which “ pro- 
ceeds” the “ Life Force ”—in which one recognizes our 
old friend the élan vital of Bergson—in some “ manner 
altogether inconceivable.” To what extént the Wellsian 
“ God” is transcendent and to what extent immanent is 
uncertain. There is a succession of sentences on this 
subject (pages 61-63), from which the present writer 
cheerfully admits that he can extract no definite mean- 
ing. The thick haze in which the matter is shrouded 
suggests that the “ new theology” made famous a few 
years ago by the Rev. R. J. Campbell has at some time 
or other engaged for a few moments the attention of 
Mr. Wells. 

Now this “ God” is known not by reason and not by 
revelation but by “experience,” according to the 
Jamesian acceptation of the word. Mr. Wells is a 
devoted disciple of James.. The process of conversion is 
sudden. 


‘e 


This cardinal experience is an undoubting immediate sense 
vf God. It is the attainment of an absolute certainty that one 
is not alone in oneself. It is as if one were touched at every 
point by a being akin to oneself, sympathetic beyond measure, 
wise, steadfast and pure in aim (p. 23). 


After we are converted “ Our lives are changed. God 
is with us and there is no more doubt of God.” (Jbid.) 
Then there remains only “to learn His purpose with us 
and to live our lives with Him” (p. 24). 

A good half of Mr. Wells’s book is devoted to a con- 
cept of the world as the “ Kingdom of God.” 


In our philosophy, he says, there are no human things that 
are God’s and others that are Cesar’s. Those of the new thought 
cannot render unto God the things that are God’s and to Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s. Whatever claims Cesar may make 
to rule men’s lives and direct their destinies outside the will 
of God is a usurpation. The new conceptions do not tolerate 
either kings or aristocracies or democracies. Its implicit com- 
mand to all its adherents is to make plain the way to the world 
theocracy (pp. 96, 97). 

















This part of the discussion is the least important part 
of Mr. Wells’s work, for it is more evidently Mr. Wells’s 
own invention and much of it is reminiscent of “ New 
Worlds for Old.” We may absolve ourselves from the 
duty of studying it. 

A “personal God” whose will is to be the supreme 
norm of the human mind is enough to make one rub 
one’s eyes and wonder! It is true that the Wellsian 
“God” is a very anthropomorphic concept, little more, 
indeed, than a rather super-super-man. Nevertheless 
out of a jumble of William James, Herbert Spencer, 
Bergson and, no doubt many other “ minor prophets ” 
there emerges something which is at least in violent con- 
flict with the materialistic philosophy of the times and 
which gives at least the semblance of food to satisfy the 
religious hunger of men’s souls. It is not hard to see 
whence the “ new religion” springs. The great mystery 
of evil has always stung the unphilosophical mind and 
usually driven it to one or other extreme, either denial 
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of God or denial of evil, just as the influence of a great 
calamity has always operated to sharpen the desire of 
men for a God whom they could trust and love and to 
whom they could turn for help. The “new religion” 
seeks a compromise and finds it in a ‘“ God” who is not 
omnipotent, and who must fight. and struggle, as do 
men, against blind forces that He cannot fully master. 
It is truly a pathetic compromise. But, even in the face 
of Mr. Wells’s absurdities, illogicalities and whimsies 
presented as they are in a fashion most dogmatic, and, 
it must be said, frequently in shockingly bad taste, it is 
impossible not to be tolerant and even sympathetic 
toward the spirit of the book. It is this spirit that is the 
portent of the times, and it may be welcomed as perhaps 
the beginning of a movement toward the truth—blind, 
groping and feeble as it is and devoid of logical coher- 
ence. Though this is not much to be grateful for, it is 
something, and anything is better than the hopeless nega- 
tion of the drab Victorian days. 


The Dignity of Submission 


Francis J. McNirr, S.J. 


sight these days. And you may have observed that 

he never passes by quite unnoticed. His goings and 
comings are not rated like the incidental transits of the 
mere civilian. Rather they are taken to be something 
like an event which one should not ignore, but should 
recognize by an admiring gaze, a complimentary word, 
or a salute. The truer, if a body of troops goes march- 
ing by. They are “ our boys,” and it is a brave sight to 
watch them swinging down the street, every movement 
instinct with youthful vigor and manliness. They are 
our protectors, strong and brave, trained to the minute, 
and ready to do their “ bit” unflinchingly for God and 
country. But who, as he watches the passing of the 
troops, with all their arms and accouterments, thinks of 
them as the slayers of our enemies? We put that thought 
away. We could not admire our soldiers under that 
horrible formality, because we cannot forget that our 
enemies are our fellow-men with hopes and fears and 
home and country, even as we have. The unjust aggres- 
sor must pay the penalty; yet we put away the thought 
that our soldiers represent the lawful exactors of punish- 
ment for wrong committed, and, explicitly, at least, we 
admire them and honor them for other reasons. 

In the end, we shall find that we mostly admire and 
honor the soldier, because we see in him the hero of 
duty. He is the man of unquestioning obedience to 
right authority. He has learned to forget himself, and 
to sacrifice his individual interests, his likes and dis- 
likes, the better to serve the common good. Now, with- 
out discipline there can be no effective arm of defense, 
and discipline means obedience. 


G iets necessity has made the soldier a very familiar 





Parents may not always take kindly to their sons’ 
enlistment in the service. But they never fail to be 
proud of the improvement made in their boys by a few 
months of training. The poise of mind and body has 
become so much finer. The lad no longer slouches, but 
walks like a man who has learned his worth, who knows 
he has an honorable place in life, and a high duty to 
fulfil. It is not a matter of small conceit, either. The 
young man may feel a little vain because he is admired, 
but that is a very venial failing, and wears off with the 
newness of his uniform. Small conceit cannot explain 
the change. But the fact that he has learned to obey like 
a man, to take orders respectfully, even eagerly, to seek 
hard tasks and to perform them with a man’s sense of 
responsibility, to do what he is told, and when he is told, 
and just how he is told; the realization that his obedience 
means the defense and honor of all he holds dearest— 
this it is which has changed him, and gives us the reason 
why the careless youth has developed, almost suddenly, 
into a trustworthy man. 

In the estimate of sensible people, therefore, due sub- 
mission and obedience do not connote any such idea as 
a lowering of man’s natural dignity. On the contrary, 
the dignity of man consists in doing well the business 
proper to a rational creature. All may not command; 
else who is to carry out the orders? No organization 
can persist if there be not superiors with the right of 
bidding others what must be done; if there be not 
subjects ready to come when they are called, and go 
whither they are bidden. Every form of social life calls 
for subordination and coordination. Indeed, it is daily 
made clear that only the few can fill capably positions 
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of command, and that the many cannot work out their 
own destiny and that of the race except by joining their 
efforts with those whom nature, education and experi- 
ence have fitted for the higher tasks of planning and 
executing. Authority is more than the natural bond 
that holds together every social body. It is further the 
head which directs the free action of the subject, and 
aids him in attaining more easily and securely the ends 
for which society has been formed. “ United we stand,” 
“In union there is strength,” “E pluribus unum” are 
recognized national mottoes. And one of the pleasant 
paradoxes of nature, at the same time one of her sar- 
castic thrusts, too, at those who turn their back on her, is 


that even anarchists cannot get on without copying the 


forms of the civil organization which they disclaim. 
They may cry out against presidents, but they never fail 
to install certain officials, particularly a trustworthy 
treasurer or two. 

A crisis is a great revealer of hearts, and trouble a 
begetter of sober thought. By the blessing of God, we 
have been a happy people. Our territory is immense. 
No land ever held so great a treasure of gold and grain. 
Prosperity has lured us on, musically enough, and has 
enriched us from her store of plenty. But, like every 
siren, she has her price. She did not stint milk and 
honey, she lulled us into carelessness, and into the dream 
that prosperity would never fail us. She has made us 
fancy that, whatever befell other nations, there would 
be for us no interruption of our pleasant afternoon of 
peace and material success. Perhaps only the rude 
shock of war could have roused us from our moral 
narcosis. But we are beginning to see how we went 
astray, and what is the cause. of our erring. We are 
beginning to realize, as an eminent professor has said, 
that: 

We are a loose-minded and a loose-mannered people. Money- 
making and fads are the only things we take seriously. 
1 share the conviction that this deplorable state of mind and 
behavior is in no small measure the consequence of our fatuous 
custom of letting our young people “go on the loose,” instead 
of holding them to tasks, duty, discipline and achievement. 

We are beginning to see that there is no dignity in 
treason, and no promise of good in those who oppose 
lawful authority. We are beginning to value the worth 
of obedience and loyal submission. We are beginning 
to be convinced that only the law-abiding man js the good 
citizen, and that the welfare of the country is in the 
hands of those who reverence our lawful governors. 
We are beginning to call things by their proper names, 
and to distinguish liberty from license. The conviction 
is growing with us that anarchy in all its forms is but a 
virulent kind of iconoclasm whose principle is first to 
smash something that sane men revere, and then, if needs 
be, to trump up a lame excuse for the smashing. Icono- 
clasm is an acquired taste, and an appetite easily whetted. 
But then it requires no excellence in the chef to spoil 
a succulent chop, and a dunce with a bludgeon can ruin 


a masterpiece. 
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Since so much of the truth has come home to us, we 
must go further. Obedience is a virtuous habit. A 
habit is acquired by the frequent repetition of the same 
act. Obedience is a habit acquired with difficulty. 
Withal, nature has made it the foundation from which 
all true progress uprises. Our boys and girls have 
incentive enough, Heaven knows, to be self-willed and 
unruly. We cannot hope that they will be obedient 
citizens if they have never learned to obey at home. We 
can hardly expect them to realize the natural necessity 
and Christian dignity of honoring the law and its repre- 
sentatives if, during their most impressionable years, 
they have not been schooled in a well-ordered household. 
If they can do as they please at home, they will argue 
that they can do as they please anywhere. The home 
ought to be a seminary of reasonable submission and 
obedience. Parents are the natural superiors, teachers, 
and protectors, of their children. Now, what are our 
parents doing in their homes to make their children 
realize daily, by word and example, the great truth that 
St. Paul urged on the Christians of Rome? “ Let every 
soul be subject to higher powers; for there is no power 
but from God; and those that are ordained of God. 
Therefore he that resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God Render therefore to all men 
their dues. Tribute to whom tribute is due; custom, to- 
whom custom; fear, to whom fear; honor, to whom 


honor.” 


William Redmond, Statesman and 
Soldier 


JosepH C. WALSH 


NE night, five years ago, William Redmond was recounting 
episodes in a long career of agitation. One story con- 
cerned the raising of money for a candidate who was supposed 
to be rich, and the critics were more numerous than the sub- 
scribers. I asked him “ Could you do that now, if it were to be 
done over again?” “No,” said he, “I could not. You have to 
be young for the kind of fighting we went through.” He was 
then fifty-two, but at the time I remember feeling that, despite the 
calendar, he would always be young. His enlistment in the army 
proved it. He felt there was an example to be given, and he 
followed his impulse just as truly as when he went into an Ulster 
riding. And it was like him that once in he never turned back. 
He had the gift of making friends. Not that he tried to; he 
took very little pains about that. But he had a way of keeping 
his flag flying at all times, asking no favors, harboring no en- 
mities. On July 12, 1913, Sir Edward Carson was to have gone 
to Belfast, but did not. On the afternoon of that day he walked 
over to the place where “ Willie’ Redmond was sitting in the 
smoking room of the Commons, and for the best part of an 
hour they chatted, mainly over the fortunes of men who were 
young when they were young. The spectacle was too much for 
many a stolid English member passing by, and a mystery was 
suspected. On the day the Home Rule bill got its third reading 
for the third time, it was quite a sight to see Tory member after 
Tory member search Redmond out on the terrace and after 
congratulations whose heartiness lacked nothing in appearance at 
least, he felt called upon to explain that this, that or the other 
felt under an obligation to him for having asked a convenient 
question or made a comment that each would like to have made 

















himself but for the deterrent of social consequences to be ap- 
prehended. Such a scene helped to explain the tone he some- 
times took with the House, which pretended to be shocked when, 
as he doubtless knew, it was only embarrassed. “Solitary con- 
finement for wearing a shamrock” was a phrase he flung at the 
House and kept on flinging at the House until for sheer shame 
the wrong complained of was undone. 

When he first went to Australia the central committee used to 
get requests for speeches from the Redmond brothers but with 
a preference expressed “for the one who was a member of 
Parliament.” One day “ Willie’s” coat was stolen from a 
restaurant, and against his will he was dragged to court to 
testify. On the way he read a telegram just received. The 
lawyer, not above making use of the prejudice which in those 
days existed, tried to get an admission that he was an itinerant 
agitator, and on being told he was a member of Parliament said 
“Since when?” “ Since yesterday,” was the answer. The cable- 
gram had told him all he knew about it. The first time he was 
arrested he was going for his morning dip in the surf at Rosslare. 
“T suppose you can wait till I’ve had my swim,” he said to the 
police-sergeant. “If you don’t swim to Wales,’ was the re- 
sponse. The last time he was arrested the police took him to 
Kilmainham earlier in the morning than the jailer thought 
fitting. There was a long argument between jailer and sergeant 
until Mr. Redmond, chilled through, went up to the hole in the 
door and begged not to be kept waiting all day. “ And is it you 
Mister Willie,” said the jailer; “ why didn’t you let me know? 
Come in then and welcome,’ And welcome he was, Mrs. Red- 
mond supplementing the best the prison had from the basket 
of dainties she brought him daily until the farce of imprison- 
ment was ended. 

He had a certain pride that was part of his knightly disposi- 
tion. He never took a penny of party money on any of the trips 
he made for the service of Ireland, and these trips took him 
far and lasted long. He sought no one’s friendship, but when 
he was threatened with non-election at a Dublin club he went 
through with it for the sake of his friends, and won. He used 
to tell with glee of how almost immediately afterwards, when 
the atmosphere was still glacial, he drew the winning horse in 
the club sweepstakes for a great race, and considered himself 
amply revenged. ; 

Between him and his brother there was the most beautiful 
relation. “‘ My brother,” it sounded like “ me brother,” was the 
way he always spoke of the party leader. He did not always 
agree with his brother, nor adopt opinions because they were his 
brother’s. But on whichever side the decision was taken it was 
loyally adhered to. His friends in adversity were his friends for 
life. I know of a case where a working machinist was the man 
who stood by him in the difficult days of the “Split.” Long 
afterwards it was suggested to him that there might be a delay 
in starting a meeting until some highly placed people arrived. 
“I’m well enough with what are here,” said he, stepping over 
beside the machinist. 

A singularly self-centered man, because of the intensity of his 
convictions and the ardor with which he maintained them, his 
dependence upon Mrs. Redmond was like that of which a 
French writer speaks when he describes the solicitude of the 
French mother for her children, above all for her eldest, who is 
her husband. Mrs. Redmond had no other. He went nowhere 
without her. Even to the field she followed him as far as she 
could. She was the judge of his speaking. When she thought 
he had spoken long enough he would hear her quiet cough and 
presently would close. Eleven o’clock, in whatever corner of the 
world they were, was their hour for the rosary. His death was 
of a piece with the life he chose and the fight ke fought, but the 
hearts of all who loved him go out to her who has made this 
last great sacrifice for the cause in which together they had 
made so many. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Organized Discussion of “ America” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Let me suggest to members of Catholic societies that a splen- 
did way to keep pace with the swift march of world-events and 
to maintain the Catholic viewpoint would be the organization 
of inner circles within their societies, in which groups of think- 
ing laymen would meet every week for intelligent discussion of 
AMERICA. 

Highland Park, Mich. 


An American Masterpiece 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The promise made by America of a series of articles on 
American contributions to Christian art suggests the question, 
How many people are aware that a masterpiece, called “The 
Light of the World,” the work of S. J. Kitson, is to be seen 
at Dunwoodie Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y.? It is a study of 
Christ, which embodies the perfection of the Redeemer’s man- 
hood and shadows forth the light of His Divinity in a way un- 
surpassed by any other work on the same subject. And yet it 
seems to be quite unknown, for it is not given the recognition 
it deserves. . 

New York. 


TueEo. A. THOMA. 


ELLEN KirK Downs. 


Systematic Charity 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We are constantly hearing remarks like the following: 
“There are so many calls for contributions for the relief of 
suffering nations and for various missionary works that one 
cannot give to all.” Quite true. But the question for each one 
to settle is whether he is contributing to any cause; and, if so, 
whether he is contributing systematically, regularly, and gen- 
erously, observing a due proportion between the sum he gives 
in charity and the amount he wastes on vanities. If ever there 
was a time when such a reckoning should be made, that time 
is the present, when destitution is so widespread. 

Baraboo, Wis. Js. Bw OM 
What Ireland May Get 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

People on this side of the Atlantic would do well to be cau- 
tious in espousing either the Home Rule or the absolute inde- 
pendence theory in reference to the present position of Ireland 
and England, unless they have been kept unusually well supplied 
with information from the Emerald Isle itself. With the close 
censorship on all mail arriving and leaving Ireland, even those 
in close communication with home and friends can expect little 
knowledge of the true situation. 

In the words of Colonel Harvey, “If you cross-examine the 
average American at all closely, you will find him an encyclopedia 
of ignorance on almost everything that is of serious purpose in 
the Ireland of today.” That this is not as it should be, does not 
make it any the less true and shows us that before taking up any 
agitation for Ireland, we should first find out what our friends 
in Ireland do really want. Mr. Shane Leslie in his recent article 
“What Does Ireland Want?” has made some pertinent remarks 
which should prove interesting to many Irish-Americans who, 
from long years of residence away from the Emerald Isle and 
from much reading of the events centered around Limerick in 
98, the famine years, the Act of Union and other deeds perpe- 
trated in those dark ages, have become more anti-British than 
the dwellers in Ireland themselves. Much thinking on the events 


connected with the year of grace, 1916, has also made them in- 
clined to a morbid hatred of England despite the fact “ That 
democratic principles have been at work, even in England, for 
several decades past and that the English people as a whole are 
not averse to Ireland’s attaining what she has so persistently 
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demanded.” Mr. Leslie has eloquently stated these demands: 
“She [Ireland] seeks to possess and enjoy the full colonial 
independence enjoyed by Canada and of which the principle is 
assured to the world by the entry of America into the world-war. 
She cannot ask less, she need not want more [italics inserted], 
at least in this generation.” 

These two statements, quoted from those who have no doubt 
personal knowledge of the case both in Ireland and England, 
must be true. Although a neutral observer, after reading the 
events of 1916, may be permitted to doubt whether the democratic 
principles that have been at work in England have been allowed 
to spread to Ireland. It may be stated further, that the English 
people, as a whole, at all times know as little about Ireland as the 
people of the present time in America, and care much less 
regarding Ireland. Therefore, it may be supposed that the will 
and wishes of the English people will influence the settlement of 
the Irish question as little now as in former times. However, 
the question deals not with the English people but with the 
Irish people. Consequently we in America should view the 
matter from the Irish point of view, if at all. 

Mr. Leslie tells us plainly that Ireland wants a position in the 
Empire similar to that of Canada or Australia, and, regardless of 
what she wants, that is all she will get. We are thankful for 
plain speaking even if we may still have a very small doubt as 
to what Ireland really wants. It is, however, a great gift for 
the Irish people to be able to confine their wants to what they 
are able to get. But it would seem a poor aim for a country 
already rich in history when the neighbor island was still a 
Roman outpost, to desire to become nothing but a colonial 
possession of that island. It would indeed seem a pity to us in 
America, with whom the ideal of independence is part of the 
very marrow of our bones, to see a country that has sacrificed 
so much in freedom’s cause in every land and clime content to 
remain a dependency. 

Viewing the question without passion or prejudice, and judging 
from the strides toward improvement made in Ireland from 
1782 to 1800, when she enjoyed a certain measure of inde- 
pendence, it would seem to us far better for Ireland to have 
Home Rule than the present martial law, even though Home 
Rule brought not one Irishman into the English army instead of 
releasing “to the standards of the Empire thousands of fighting 
men” as English advocates of Home Rule contend. This con- 
tention is essentially selfish and would not sound particularly 
pleasant to Irish ears, even if this much-lauded Home Rule 
gave Ireland a freedom similar to that which Canada now 
enjoys. The facts, however, are vastly different, as one could 
very easily see from a careful perusal of the amended Home 
Rule now on the statute books. Under this act Ireland may not 
deal with the following matters which come under the juris- 
diction of the other colonial governments: (1) Public debt. 
(2) Trade and commerce (external). (3) Postal service (ex- 
ternal). (4) Military and naval service. (5) Navigation, 
shipping. (6) Quarantine. (7) Coinage, currency. (8) Banking. 
(9) Naturalization, alienage. (10) Weights and measures. 
(11) Collecting of taxes, appointments of tax-collectors. (12) 
Tariffs, bounties. (13) Export tax. (14) Customs on articles 
not taxed in England. (15) Trade-marks, patents, copyright. 

No American will deny that these matters are very near the 
heart of liberty. In fact Justice Goff stated the matter succintly 
when he said, “There is not a board of supervisors in any 
county in the United States that has not greater power than 
that conferred on Ireland by this Home Rule.” 

Now that it is known what Ireland wants and what Ireland 
can get, a copy of the act, as it now stands, would show what 
Ireland may be about to get. This would be a great help to 
many who want to remove the stigma of colossal ignorance that 
is now upon them. 


Ballston Spa., N. Y. A. J. R. 
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“The O’Connellite View of Ireland” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reply to Father Fay’s recent article in America, I beg to 
state that mere constitutional means have gained nothing for 
Ireland during the past 150 years. Grattan and Flood “accom- 
plished something” after they had armed Irish Volunteers, and 
not till then. Parnell “accomplished something” when he had 
the Fenians at his back. O’Connell did not win Catholic eman- 
cipation by constitutional means. Wellington and Peel, who 
were at the head of the English Government which conceded 
it, said they granted emancipation through dread of civil war. 
It was the Chartist movement in England and the secret soci- 
eties in Ireland which produced this dread of civil war through 
which resulted the so-called emancipation. I say so-called eman- 
cipation because when emancipation was granted the forty- 
shilling freeholders were disfranchised and many of them were 
evicted, being useless as voters to their landlords. The minor- 
ity, the wealthier Catholics, were emancipated, but the major- 
ity of the nation remained in serfdom. O’Connell got good 
positions for his sons and friends. It was the Clerkenwell 
explosion and Fenianism, according to Gladstone, which dises- 
tablished the Protestant Church in Ireland and gained the first 
Land act. Ireland has won nothing from England except in 
so far as she walked on the brink of treason-felony. 

Phoenixville, Pa. M. COoLLINs. 


“ Hospitals and Animal Houses ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A nurse from a Georgia hospital objected in America, June 
9, to calling hospitals not managed by Sisters, “animal houses,” 
and the editor explained that he did not say that all hospitals 
not conducted by Sisters are animal houses. The nurse worked 
for years in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, in Baltimore, and she 
says she found that hospital anything but an animal house. She 
must have missed something. 

I have had much to do with hospitals for the past twenty- 
eight years in Europe and America, and every one not conducted 
by Sisters was an animal house, Johns Hopkins included. I 
have seen a few conducted by Sisters which were not much 
better, but that is a side-issue. 

There is not a non-Catholic hospital staff in the United States 
which will not murder a baby on “the drop of a hat” to save 
a mother’s life, Johns Hopkins included. See the text-book 
on “Obstetrics,” by the professor of obstetrics in that univer- 
sity hospital. The same is true of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and other places. There are five medical schools in 
Philadelphia, and all teach the kill-the-baby doctrine, and prac- 
tise it. 

All our leading non-Catholic obstetricians and gynecologists 
must do their work in hospitals for the most part, and to a 
man, they kill unviable infants to save a mother, or merely to 
relieve symptoms; they mutilate as “a precaution”; they induce 
abortion in tuberculous women; and so on through the whole 
litany of horrors. These men not only advocate all this ani- 
malism in lectures to students, at medical congresses, and in 
text-books, but they accuse us Catholic physicians of malprac- 
tice when we refuse to imitate them. While our smug hypo- 
crites are spouting from editorial pages, pulpits and hustings 
on our “civilization,” the number of children murdered an- 
nually in the United States in these “animal houses” is ten 
times greater than the number of soldiers killed in three Anglo- 
German drives. 

Most non-Catholic hospitals let priests in to visit the sick, 
but I know a few that manage to insult every priest that en- 
ters, and I have known this to be done by nurses even while 
the priest was administering the Last Sacraments. This last 
exhibition was given in Philadelphia at the Methodist Hospital. 

Philadelphia. Austin O’Mattey, M.D. 










Catholics and Civic Interests 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I am interested, and honestly so, in the line of argument 
which Mr. Stephen J. Hannigan, of Brooklyn, N. Y., would use 
to prove his assertion that the laity of his city are blameless 
for the conditions at which he hinted in his communication, 
appearing in your issue of June 2. “ Parochial timidity” hints at 
a cause, which seemingly would challenge proof. Mr. Hannigan 
expressed a wish for a discussion relative to the alleged habitual 
non-participation of Catholics in local civic movements, which 
have for their object the promotion of the general civic welfare. 
It cannot be denied that the alleged aloofness would result in 
the serious loss of many precious opportunities, and certainly 
an honest discussion of reasonable length would be timely, 
and no doubt, profitable. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


“Let Them Get Acquainted ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The ball set in motion by Frank H. Spearman’s paper in a 
recent Ave Maria, and accelerated by your editorial, has gath- 
ered to its periphery several inches of facile comment. Mr. 
Spearman put his case well: your letter-writers shoot wide of 
his mark. The latter seem to think that the mixed marriages 
problem is the greatest question in the world, and that college 
authorities can settle it by putting dances and five o’clock teas 
in the curricula. Let us transmit what, to their mind, is the 
important question, and also, the solution they propose. In 
doing so, however, let us ask them to consider that the wide- 
spread evil of mixed marriage does not find its chief or most 
numerous offenders among college men and women. These 
are, I say it confidently, though not with statistics at hand, only 
as two to ninety-eight. And, alas, for that constant two. 
Secondly, let them consider that the convent-college dance and 
five o’clock tea are not the preventive panacea. I do not ap- 
ply the old adage here, Ab uno disce omnes; but I cannot re- 
frain from noting that a college which I know, and which had 
a rather full program of social inter-meets with a nearby con- 
vent school, saw more of its “old boys” go into mixed mar- 
riages than another school, which I know well, too, in which 
the conventuals saw the ball games, dramatic performances and 
musicales a longe. Let me add, sotto voce, that a little cor- 
respondence was managed between a Romeo and a Juliet by 
means of the chaplain’s hat. Romeo inserted his note under 
the band of the said hat, and politely handed it to the Father; 
and Juliet, politely taking the hat at the convent portal, in- 
serted a note of her own in answer to one that came the pre- 
vious morning. Romeo is a lawyer with a large Catholic fam- 
ily in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, and Juliet is a Sister 
of Charity in you’ll-never-guess-where. 

And now, having transmitted the problem and the imagined 
solution, let us note a consideration which suggests itself on 
reading the writers on this topic. The interests of the world 
find ready speakers, but other-worldliness too often exhibits 
silent advocates; they have the simplicity of the dove, but not 
the cunning of the serpent. To speak with greater directness, 
your correspondents, mothers among them, have pleaded, “ Let 
them get acquainted,” so that the social advancement of their 
young sons and daughters may be assured. Let college socials 
be more efficient to that effect. Yet other mothers are silent 
upon the ambition which is a daily prayer in their hearts, 
namely, to see at least one of their children serve God at the 
altar or in the convent cloister, school or hospital. Mothers 
with this high hope are as ninety-eight to two of the others. 
Still the two hold the floor. Perhaps the ninety-eight are so- 


J. D. Russet. 


licitous for the maintainence of collegiate conditions which will 
safeguard a most important period of life, the elective years 
of vocation. 


They invite, to be sure, a due amount of social 
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entertainment for their sons and daughters, but the high hope 
and the earmest prayer remain. They are Catholic; they yearn 
to say with Simeon and Anna their Nunc dimittis in a happy 
hour; or with the mother in Father Shealy’s powerful ballad: 
“Enough, enough, to speak my name, 
When Christ is in your hand.” 

It is necessary to pause here to forestall inferences that 
will erroneously be drawn from the foregoing. I do not argue 
on the point of more or less social activities in school circles. 
I leave that to the authorities, who legislate in their spheres, 
who regulate the social hours of their students not on a priori 
grounds, nor upon European precedents, nor upon the whims 
of the hour, but upon a knowledge of human nature in Amer- 
ican environment, upon the prime purposes for which an edu- 
cational institution stands, upon the files of correspondence 
which parents send to the deans and presidents in the interests 
of their sons; and upon a score of other reasons better than 
I can advance. No, not even in the face of the Divine desire 
of the Church and the sacred hope of parents to see the altar 
and the cloister remembered, do I offer a pro or con upon the 
question of enlargement or curtailment of collegiate sociabili- 
ties. I know full well that great vocations in religion are pos- 
sible even in pagan environment, that if Julian the Apostate 
fell from Christianity after going to the University of Athens, 
the great Basil, with an Athenian diploma, became one of the 
Fathers of the Church. Even a few graduates of Harvard have 
become priests, have become Jesuits. And I know, too, that 
there are Catholic colleges where religious vocations flourish in 
the midst of ample opportunities for “getting acquainted.” Let 
me instance Boston College, with the sanction, I hope, of its 
President and Dean. Boston College, whose school of arts, 
together with its high school, numbers nearly two thousand 
students, alert in all the excellences of academic performances, 
and in the forefront of athletics, continually shows a round of 
social hours, brilliant and distinguished in every way, class fes- 
tivities, Philomathea dances and alumni gatherings. Yet Bos- 
ton College, thank God, sends more candidates, in proportion 
to its size, to the Church, including both the secular and the re- 
ligious priesthood, than any other college in the country, omit- 
ting, of course, the little seminaries. 

Returning, then, to your correspondents, let me say, not with 
scorn but with pity, that the interest they display in safeguard- 
ing the Sacrament of Matrimony is Catholic indeed, but over 
against their two voices there are ninety-eight just as zealous, 
though not in public print, in their hope that a ward or child 
of theirs may hearken to the Voice, “If thou wilt be perfect, 
go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven: and come, follow Me.” They are 
Catholic, who will gainsay it? And blessed is the home and 
the college which fosters opportunities for hearkening to the 
call of that Voice. And in such an environment even the Sac- 
rament of Matrimony has assuring safeguards. 

Finally, and I hope the two will not deem this ironical, the 
tone of their letters seems to hint that educational institutions 
are primarily marriage-bureaus; the following verse of a very 
undignified ballad may be chanted over their darling, if he casts 
his books and athletics aside, and pines too much for salons 
and the Fairy Queen, whom Edmund Spenser did not write 
about : 

He doesn’t drink, he doesn’t smoke, 
And a game of cards he never plays, 
And once or twice he took advice 
From the great Y. M. C. A.’s. 
He never yet has made a bet, 
For gambling is a crime; 
But, O, say, Mister, 
He falls for the ladies every time. 
Worcester, Mass. M. E. 
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Side-Lights on Socialist Philosophy 

A SOCIALIST is a man with one mad passion—him- 

self. For that reason, his practical philosophy 
changes with his moods and the advantages to be derived 
by a shift from one doctrine to another. Professionally 
the brethren hate war, practically it is quite otherwise, 
always of course with an eye to personal aggrandizement. 
In New York where their skins are safe from enemy 
scars, they clamor against registration, conscription and 
the militaristic Government; in Germany where French 
and English bayonets seem likely to threaten their 
comfort, they throw their political cap high in air, in 
exultation over the War Lord and all his works and 
pomps; in Mexico where loot is plentiful, they shoulder 
guns with joy, shoot at God and women and children 
and bring down civilization. 

Now they are for war, now against it, but no one will 
ever accuse them of failing to take advantage of any 
conflict, however despicable. Guns may be capitalistic, 
but blood is spilled for Socialism only. 

The latest illustration of this contention is thus sum- 
marized in a recent “ News Bulletin ” of the Wall Street 
Journal: 

Tryrnc to La Foiettize Russia 

WasuHincton.—Lincoln Steffens, who recently wrote the major 
part of the confiscatory Constitution of Mexico, is now in Rus- 
sia, making an effort to render similar service to the new Gov- 
ernment there. Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, was largely 
responsible for Steffens’ trip to Russia. While La Follette has 
not been making much headway with his theories in the United 
States, he is trying to plant the germs of his idea in the coun- 
tries torn by revolution. He and Lincoln Steffens hold sym- 
pathetic views. Charles R. Crane went to Russia at the same 


time as Lincoln Steffens, and Crane, also on the ground, was 
appointed a member of the Russian Commission headed by 
Elihu Root. 


It will be remembered that Crane in the 1912 pre- 
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convention campaign helped to finance both La Follette and 
Wilson, and when asked why he played two candidates in rival 
parties, he indicated that he wanted to back a radical for each 
fight. If Steffens, himself a Socialist, is able to help the So- 
cialists of Russia, he will do so. If the Socialists should get 
into power, he will probably be authorized to write the Russian 
Constitution, and if he plays true to form it will be an exceed- 
ingly radical doctrine, providing for the dissipation of capital 
and the removal of secure foundations from under foreign en- 
terprises in Russia. 

Poor Russia, if it is Steffenized, its last fate will be 
worse than the first: a new barbarism, all the more 
disgusting because it comes forth from the soul of a 
group of undisciplined doctrinaires, will convert the land 
into a valley of fog and dripping bones, where God will 
be a jest and woman, the prize of the strongest male 
animal! 

Diplomas and Programs 

beware are the rare June days, when with hopeful 

hearts and ribboned diplomas, our graduates are 
going forth to conquer the world. God bless the young, 
and in particular these girls and boys, the flower of our 
flock. ‘“ The world looks bright to inexperienced eyes ” ; 
but may no depression of the hope that now beats high, 
ever bring with it a shattering of the ideals that in June 
seem so alluring and easy of attainment. 

Our young people, as a rule, are anxious not only to 
succeed in the temporal affairs of life, but to engage in 
the work of spreading the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
But alas! what encouragement is offered them by us, 
their disillusioned elders? Only too often we damp their 
zeal by a shrug of the shoulders, a permission grudgingly 
conceded, a deadening, “Go ahead and try it. You 
probably won’t succeed, but I don’t think you will do 
much harm.” In the face of this discouragement, the 
brightest optimism will soon be dulled unless it has been 
based upon some definite program of action. 

The graduating class of Our Lady of Providence 
Academy, Chicago, has guarded against a common 
source of failure by providing a modest and thoroughly 
practicable plan of campaign. The class has formed 
itself “into an association for the express purpose of 
doing social work and of advancing the cause of the 
Catholic press.” Individually, the members pledge 
themselves to visit the poor or to teach catechism for 
one hour a week, to subscribe for at least one Catholic 
magazine and newspaper, and to send papers, when 
read, to some Catholic social center. Finally, a com- 
mittee will be appointed “to secure the introduction of 
Catholic periodicals and newspapers into the public 
libraries.” 

With characteristic wisdom, these young damsels of 
Chicago have avoided the error of trying to do too 
much. They do not expect to convert the world, but 
that their zealous labors will make their part of the 
world a great deal better for the fact that they have 
lived in it, we do not doubt. May they find many 
imitators. 






























“Child Life as Usual” 
N vetoing the Brown bill Governor Whitman did 
much to turn the tide of war-hysteria. As the Gov- 
ernor says, no reflection is cast upon the patriotism of 
Senator Brown by this executive action. But the Sen- 
ator’s mistaken zeal would almost certainly have broken 
down the legislative protection of women and children, 
won by many years of hard fighting. His plan was, es- 
sentially, an emergency measure proposed in a time 
when an emergency neither exists nor seems even prob- 
able. 

It is to be hoped that the example of New York’s 
Governor will have many followers. Now that the dan- 
ger of conscripting children has been averted, the or- 
dinary citizen may well look back and wonder how a 
scheme of such pernicious wastefulness was able to win 
so many advocates. The farmers did not want the chil- 
dren, nor did the manufacturers. School authorities, 
experts in child-culture, protested the measure, and the 
clergy were quick to point out the manifold moral dan- 
gers which the young workers could scarcely avoid. Yet, 
despite the plain facts urged by delegations representing 
these classes, the bill was adopted by both branches of 
the legislature. Happily, the arguments lost on these 
Solons availed with the Governor. 

It will be time enough to think of calling the children 
to the fields and factories after every slacker has been put 
to digging ditches, and every contributor to non-pro- 
ductive luxury has been taught to shoulder a gun. At 
any time, but particularly during the cramped circum- 
stances of war, the spectacle of children at hard labor, 
while a small army of servants minister to the ease of a 
parasitic millionaire, is an anomaly not to be tolerated in 
a democracy. : 

The country’s wisest war-policy will insure that the 
children be kept under the normal influences of home, 
church, and school. To close these institutions or to 
lessen their power, simply “ because of the war” is a 
short-sighted patriotism. Better far to prepare the child 
of today to meet and overcome the difficulties of tomor- 
row than to set his weak and futile fingers at work in 
a munition factory. 


Painted Full of Tongues 

N a July dawn last year, a huge quantity of dyna- 
mite and shells, stored near Jersey City, suddenly 
exploded. In the immediate locality the effects of the 
shock were considerable. Most New Yorkers, however, 
did not know of the accident until they saw the headlines 
of the Sunday-morning extras. But across the ocean 
the affair expanded to huge proportions. An English 
journal announced that a large part of the city had been 
reduced to ashes by the Germans. A yet more enter- 
prising moving-picture manager displayed on the screen 
what purported to be a picture of the ruins of the Wool- 
worth Building. Anxious New Yorkers abroad won- 
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dered if ever again they would look upon their familiar 
domiciles. Rumor, painted full of tongues, had made 
an entrance, and for the moment occupied the center of 
the stage. 

During the last few weeks Rumor has been stalking 
in our midst with a marvelous tale of a great defeat in 
the North Sea. Sixty American and English battleships 
had been sunk, said Rumor, and on meeting a more 
credulous hearer, immediately doubled the number. The 
New York hospitals, Rumor continued, were crowded 
with wounded sailors who had been rushed for treatment 
three thousand miles across a sea choked with corpses. 
Rumor’s authority was an old woman who had been 
allowed to visit her son in a Brooklyn hospital, or a 
senile surgeon who shook his head, as one who might 
reveal volumes, were his lips unsealed. 

The inherent silliness of these reports should have 
been their best refutation. But they were not, and Sec- 
retary Daniels has issued a formal denial. ‘‘ No such 
engagement has taken place,” writes the Secretary. 
“The American fleet has not been in action. No ship 
has been lost. There are no wounded sailors or marines 
in any hospital. If disaster comes, no effort 
will be made to minimize it.” 

This plain statement is the hook that pulls Rumor off 
the stage. Meanwhile the Secretary’s reference to “ this 
campaign of rumor that is so plainly the product of dis- 
loyalty ’”’ may be pondered by some with profit. Rumors 
of this kind are not only disloyal, but the height of 
cruelty to those fathers and mothers who have bravely 
given their sons to the service of our common country. 


The Juvenile Bench 
HICAGO’S CHIEF OF POLICE has a grievance. 
His city is not so free from crime as it might be, 
and the Chief thinks that he knows the reason. He 
admits that law is not an absolute deterrent. To his 
purblind vision, however, to allow the prospective 
criminal to believe that he can violate the law with 
impunity is even a poorer way of lessening crime. “ The 
law-abiding community is the community that fears the 
unyielding enforcement of every law. Until the law is 
enforced and the ‘sob stuff’ eliminated, we will have 
plenty of trouble.” 

Two principal sources of “trouble” are indicated by 
this guardian of the municipal peace, the first of which 
is the juvenile court, conducted on the theory that every 
youthful culprit is a little angel, temporarily under a 
cloud raised by calumny. As an example, the Chief 
cites a Chicago youth, sixteen years old, haled before the 
court on a charge of larceny. After hearing the testi- 
mony of fourteen witnesses who positively identified the 
boy, the Solomon on the bench decreed: “ Impossible! 
a mere child could not have done these things!” If this 
young Fagin does not end on the gallows, it will be no 
fault of the judge who sent him back to the streets, a 
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hero who had defied the’ law, and gained much glory 
thereby. 

The juvenile court is one of the most promising agents 
at the community’s disposal in reconstructing the boy or 
girl who has “ gone wrong.” The most direct way of 
ending its usefulness is to put a “sob sister” on the 
bench, or to confine the selection of probation officers to 
members of this lachrymose sorority. At least ninety 
per cent of our juvenile courts justify their existence by 
their results; appointments to the bench should be made 
with the utmost care, if this standard is to be maintained, 
and the court’s usefulness extended. It is exceedingly 
difficult to build up any social reconstructive factor, but 
very easy to tear it down. The best agent of destruction 
is a large, sappy person, noted for ready emotions and an 
atrophied intellect. 


The True American 

OT long ago a college-bred descendant of the Puri- 
tans was arrested in New York for promoting 
an anti-conscription movement. Though she would 
have hotly maintained, no doubt, that she is a true 
American, her conduct certainly smacked of treason. 
In striking contrast to the dispositions of that highly un- 
American American of pre-Revolutionary ancestry are 
the words of an “ illiterate” Polander who indignantly 
exclaimed, as Mr. Frederick Palmer relates in his stimu- 

lating little book, “ With Our Faces to the Light”: 

These old Americans talk as if they had all the patriotism. 
I'm sick of their telling us newcomers at their preparedness ban- 
quets that we foreigners, as they call us, have got to be Amer- 
icans. America means just as much to us as to them. They 
were born here; they had to be Americans. We make ourselves 
Americans because we want to be, and we are just as good 
Americans as they are—and we'll fight for America, too. 

That was well said. Though the college student, like 
her later ancestors, was “born here,” she proved by 
furthering an anti-conscription propaganda that she did 
not “have to be American” at all, notwithstanding the 
fact that the United States happened to be the country of 
her origin. But the very patriotic American who 
chanced to be born in Poland but became a citizen of the 
United States by deliberate choice, showed by his words 
and actions that he was not only a far truer American 
than our college-bred Socialist of “ irreproachable ” 
New England ancestry, but even than many of the 
well-fed patriots who rise at preparedness banquets to 


give “ foreigners” eloquent but inexpensive advice. 


Lord Northcliffe 


N the tragedy of universal war there is sometimes 
I vouchsafed a little measure of comic relief. This is 
necessarily supplied by individuals draping themselves 
in lion-skins, while whole communities step into anony- 
mous death. Such was the case when the loudly 
advertised automobile of Lord Northcliffe swept down 
the line of the Allies in France and delivered a series of 
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salutes to the living and the dead. The countless suffer- 
ers that lay along the via dolorosa might have preferred 
to strain their ears to catch the rumble of God’s chariot 
wheels, who also rideth the ridges of war and taketh 
terrible and as yet not to be published note. But it 
is the peculiar bitterness of modern warfare that the 
whole world bleeds that the journalist may write, and 
the people would have it so. 

The very mountains are in travail, the Continent 
belches with flame and the mouselike car of Lord North- 
cliffe creeps through the ruins! 

Not the least of the astounding results brought about 
by the advent of the war is the renewed relations of 
England and America and once more the figure of 
Lord Northcliffe takes ship upon the laboring waves. 

Northcliffe began life near Dublin at Chapelizod, 
which is famous as the home of another Irish humorist, 
Tim Healy. Escaping from the troubled and thankless 
Dublin of the eighties, Master Harmsworth struck the 
sour soil of English humor with a comic paper. He has 
since been trying to live down that highly successful 
venture. But in vain has Pelion been piled upon Ossa 
and the Times heaped upon the Daily Mail. Napoleon 
began as an engineer and Lincoln as a rail-splitter, but 
their biographers could never have canonized a comic 
paper! And Lord Northcliffe as the superman of Eng- 
land’s press is one whose heart is set on deeds. He 
has been busy playing the external parts of a great man’s 
life. He has played the Tory one moment and the 
Progressive another. He has pitted Irishman against 
Irishman to make a British holiday. He has run Carson 
with rebellion attached and now he is running Home 
Rule with Lloyd George lightly attached. Long before 
his papers scented the German peril they were sniffing at 
a French bogey. During the war he has fretted and 
fumed, sometimes with very good result. In the absence 
of great men he has assumed a paper-dictatorship, with- 
out ever losing the guise of a king-maker. He is the 
“ movie-man ” of the English scene. He has spent his 
ebullient nature in moving cabinets, moving ministers, 
moving the War Office and now as a melodramatic 
finish he is to move the United States. 

Incidentally he has made strenuous efforts to move 
the British Ambassador in this country towards more 
spectacular efforts. His ideal of trans-Atlantic diplo- 
macy was doubtless a Dernberg feat. 

It is a little difficult to appreciate the precise nature 
of Northcliffe’s mission. Possibly he has been sent to 
try conclusions with William Randolph Hearst, though 
he who sups with the latter requires the length of a very 
long spoon. It will be curious to see if the man who 
Americanized the English press can succeed in Angliciz- 
ing the American press in turn. He will have to be 
careful not to disturb the very delicate equipoise which 
has already been established at Washington. This 
country has Irish even more than English interests at 
heart. A false note by an amateur may echo further 





than professional harmony. However, Lord Northcliffe 
has wisely studied the feelings of America on the 
Irish question. An editor’s pen can be as dangerous or 
as useful as a king’s scepter. His inkpot may radiate 
farther than a regal orb and his special correspondents 
be as disturbing an element as the secret diplomatists. 
If the world is to be made “ safe for democracy ” and the 
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possibilities of engineered hatreds between unsuspecting 
peoples removed, then yellow journalism must pass away 
in Germany, England and America. In the new era all 
that is fickle and shallow and perilous in the press will 
be swept aside with brooms which will sweep all the 
cleaner for being made of the heartstrings of dead and 
innocent men. 


Literature 


ALEXANDER POPE 

ITH Thomas Hood we can regretfully exclaim : “ Our Pope 

has been excommunicated.” Time was, in the reign of 
Queen Anne and the Hanoverian Georges, when he was well- 
nigh infallible, and when his literary decisions were looked 
upon as oracles by the wits, courtiers and statesmen of his age. 
Those days are gone. He has suffered a dreadful sea-change. 
He has been banned with bell, book and candle from the com- 
pany of the hierarchs of song. A dreadful interdict has hung 
over him. It may be impossible to lift that interdict entirely, 
but it is fair to try and restore him partially at least to the 
favor and good graces of the faithful. He may not be re- 
stored to all his former honors, yet it may be shown that he 
merited some at least of those which were once so lavishly 
bestowed upon him. 

That Alexander Pope could be mean, intriguing, secretive, 
waspish, jealous of the greatness of others; that he used to 
publish letters he never wrote to the persons to whom they 
are addressed; that he worked out, as Professor Lounsbury 
says, a bit of “cheap and particularly villainous melodrama”; 
that he could be violent and coarse of tongue even to those 
whom common decency, if not the love he once professed for 
them, should make him respect; that he was cold, selfish, vain- 
glorious and proud: all this can scarcely be denied. There 
are a few pages in his life which, for the sake of the dignity 
of human nature, we would wish to skip entirely. 

But the man, who in the height of that supreme dictatorship 
which he so long exercised over English letters and, on the 
whole, for their lasting good, ever clung to the Faith of his 
fathers, his persecuted and ridiculed Catholic Faith, and whose 
love for his mother was never for a single moment dimmed 
or lost its tenderness or devotion, had undoubtedly some sparks 
of genuine manhood in his soul. In the persecuted Faith of his 
fathers he died. At his command, Richardson, one of the best 
artists of his time, painted his mother’s picture. To her he 
writes constantly and when she is under his roof, no matter in 
what bright company of wits and statesmen he is found, he 
gives her the place of honor and all a devoted son’s marks of 
affection. “I send you my daily prayers, and I bless you, my 
dear.” That mother’s blessing still plays as a halo around the 
head of the poet and its brightness dispels many a cloud and 
shadow which his human frailties may have gathered around it. 

Our age has well-nigh forgotten Pope. Who reads him but 
the prosy and the old-fashioned? To profess admiration for 
him is to acknowledge ourselves far behind the times. Yet 
Pope might be read with profit by our generation. No one can 
make him out a great poet. There is no eagle’s sweep to his 
wing, no swan-song or skylark note in his heart. He is not 
swayed by any fine frenzy of the soul. No overmastering 


passion lifts him to the zenith of inspiration or sinks him to the 
nadir of despair. Of the poetry of those wide-ranging spiritual 
intuitions, and heart-revealing experiences, either personal to 
himself or to the beings of his creation, there is nothing in 
Pope. 


Of the ecstasy of the soul there is not a trace. But he 





is the poet of the understanding. As such, he is in the first 
rank of the great English writers. And if the “ Essay on Criti- 
cism,” the “ Dunciad,” the “ Moral Essays” were lost, an irre- 
parable gap would be visible in the citadel of English letters. 
Pope is not a great thinker. He has no philosophical system. 
He does not unfold his thought with coherence and logical 
force. He thinks by jets and sprays, not in the steady and solid 
stream of Dryden, the master he admired so much. But in 
spite of all these defects, he is a great writer. 

He is the champion of common-sense. He waged a ruthless 
battle to defend its rights. He believed with Horace that it is 
the foundation of all good writing. Seeing on what miserable 
substructure so many of his contemporaries tried to build their 
little temples of fame, he spared neither epigram, lampoon, or 
coarse attack at times to make them give up the attempt. In 
that respect his influence, wide and pontifical as it was in the 
eighteenth century, has lasted to our own time. And if he is 
the champion of common-sense, he is also, in spite of the occa- 
sional coarseness which stains his pages, the champion of sound 
morality. Though suspected of Deism, like that of Lord Boling- 
broke, it is undeniable that the influence of that Catholicism 
which he at heart professed and believed, can be seen in his 
writings. 

He is a master of diction and of form, and the peerless 
wielder of the instrument he selected to convey his thought, the 
heroic couplet. In artistry of terse, clear and forcible expression, 
in lucidity, in brilliancy, pungency and point, his verse is almost 
unrivaled. It is at times incorrect in language and rhyme; but 
with what a swing those splendid couplets march by, file after 
file, regiment after regiment, eyes front and with an alignment 
and a martial and faultless tread that would satisfy the heart 
of the most exacting drill-master. The footfalls of the lines of 
marching troops after a while become monotonous and their 
music palls, but there is power and mass in the ordered squad- 
rons which amaze the beholder. At times they sweep by with 
the long stride of conquering troops and then, as in the last 
lines of the “ Dunciad,” they produce the effect of a splendid 
and dazzling pageant. In the mechanics of expression, Pope 
is still a safe guide. It would pay our writers to learn from 
this splendid drill-sergeant some of the secrets of the tactics 
of words and the strategy of speech. His “Iliad” may not be 
Homer’s. But to read it through, and to hear but the faint 
echo of the mighty battles on the plains of Troy, booming in his 
clanking couplets, must be an inspiration to the young or they 
are dead to the thrill and drum-beat of martial words. 

Pope has been denied all the highest poetical gifts. Yet 
“The Rape of the Lock,” with its airy machinery so ingeniously 
used, proves that he had imagination and fancy. It is built ott of 
fairyland, its texture is rich filagree and delicate gossamer. 
But we think of Pope mainly as a satirist and as such his 
name is secure. He belongs to the stock of Horace, Juvenal 
and Dryden, the wielders of the whip and the lash whose 
hissing thongs fall thick and fast on the drones, parasites, misers 
and heartless fops and worldly dames of a corrupt society; 
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affected dunces, coxcombs and charlatans of the republic of 
letters. These Horace maddens with a smile, Juvenal topples 
ever with a two-handed sword, Dryden knocks down in true 
English fashion with his fist. Pope scarifies them with his 
rapier and stings with his stiletto, and lets the unfortunate 
victim writhe in agony and bleed to death. As Francis Thompson 
says, he loves the work and revels in his own dexterity with his 
terrible weapon. “He is like Ortheris fondly patting his rifle 
after that long shot which knocked the deserter over, in Kipling’s 
story.” Sometimes his blows reached a friend, but to his credit 
they nearly always found the right target. Though it is not 
the noblest kind of work that a poet can do, it is sometimes 
necessary. In his self-imposed task of Lord High Executioner, 
Pope was swift and merciless. 

Admiration for Pope, it has been said, comes with advancing 
years and a larger measure of experience &£ men and society. 
The men of his times Pope knew thoroughly. Man, in spite of 
his “ Essay,” he does not know so well. The young, the romantic, 
the imaginative, those who look for deep feeling and emotion, 
will not turn to the serried squares of his ordered verse. They 
desire more liberty of movement, more color, more enthusiasm 
and dash. For those who appreciate brilliancy, epigram, and 
point, who have an ear for regulated harmonies, for whom 
good sense, correct taste and polished diction compensate for 
the absence of higher qualities, who can lovingly linger over 
the clean-cut gem of a polished couplet, who like to see their 
own foibles castigated in the person of other offenders, and love 
a fighter who, in the main, strives bravely against many odds, 
Alexander Pope must have a strong and permanent appeal. 

Joun C. Reviite, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Character Sketches of the Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, D.D. Writ- 
ten by the Sisters oF Divine Provipence. With a Preface by 
CaArDINAL Grspons. Baltimore: John P. Murphy Co. $1.00. 

When, on May 11, 1915, the soul of the third Bishop of Cov- 
ington went to its reward, the American Hierarchy lost one of 
its most learned and zealous prelates. Bishop Maes, as all who 
knew him will testify, was preeminently a man of God, whose 
one aim was to spread God’s Kingdom in the hearts of men. 
To that end he labored with pen and voice for thirty years in 
his diocese, but his influence soon spread far beyond the limits 
of Kentucky. His pastorals, filled with the good sense and 
sweetness so characteristic of St. Francis de Sales, were fre- 
quently quoted; before coming to Covington he had written the 
life of one of Kentucky’s pioneer priests, Father Nerinckx; 
with all the cares of his diocese, he found time to contribute to 
such periodicals as the American Ecclesiastical Review, and to 

istorical reviews at home and abroad. He was the founder 
and protector of the Priests’ Eucharistic League of America 
and of its official organ, Emmanuel, which he edited for many 
years. In some sense Bishop Maes may be said to have pre- 
ceded Pius X, with whom he was preconized as bishop, in 
spreading devotion to the Blessed Sacrament; and the decrees 
of that great Pontiff were received by none with greater joy 
than by the Bishop of Covington. He was called the “ Bishop 
of the Blessed Sacrament,” and in 1907 represented the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy at the Metz Eucharistic Congress. 

Bishop Maes’ zeal for education may be measured by the rule 
in his diocese, “ No school, no church.” To the time of his 
death he was secretary of the Executive Board of the Catholic 
University, and, in the words of Cardinal Gibbons, “ Few played 
a more important part than he” in its foundation. Bishop Maes 
had unusual gifts as a director of souls, and every Thursday 
and Saturday found him in the confessional. “Do not spare 
your priests,” he said to the people. “Keep them in the con- 
Go to Holy Communion until their arms drop 
” and nobly did the Bishop set the example 


fessional. 
through weariness, 
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to his clergy. “Tell my best friends to pray for me,” he said 
when informed that the end was near. “Especially, have the 
little children in the schools pray for me.” Bishop Maes still 
lives in the hearts of the people for whom he spent himself. 
Both as a book of real devotion and as a contribution to the his- 
tory of the Church in Kentucky, the present charmingly written 
little volume may be heartily recommended. 


Pk. oe 





The Story of the Acts of the Apostles: A Narrative of 
the Development of the Early Church. By Denis Lyncu, S.J. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, $1.75. 

Our modern age is keenly interested in the origin of religion. 
When based on a correct analysis of the documents, nothing 
could be more praiseworthy. But often, instead of resting their 
researches on the objective evidence, the historians of the pres- 
ent day are satisfied with surmises and hypotheses not war- 
ranted by the facts. To Christians and Catholics nothing could 
be more fascinating and at the same time more inspiring than 
a thorough knowledge of the first days of the Church of Christ, 
of the labors of the Apostles, and of the growth of that grain 
of mustard-seed destined by Our Lord to expand into a mighty: 
tree. Yet, though the authentic records of those early and 
wondrous days is given us in the Acts of the Apostles, it is 
much to be feared that even Catholics otherwise well-informed 
on all that concerns their religion could not tell offhand what 
the labors of St. Paul were in Macedonia, at Athens or Corinth, 
or of the main incidents of the;Council of Jerusalem. 

“The Story of the Acts of the Apostles” should make it 
easy for every one to fill up that gap in his knowledge of church 
history. It is an illuminating commentary on the masterpiece 
of St. Luke. Taking the text of that admirable historian, so 
simple, dramatic and classic, Father Lynch makes us live through 
those momentous days, when Saul was smitten on the road to 
Damascus, when Peter had the vision in the house of Cornelius, 
and Paul stood before Felix and Agrippa and the sages of 
Athens. The book is written with ease, with accurate knowl- 
edge of the subject, but without any undue obtrusion of the 
scholarship everywhere manifest in its pages. It is written in 
the spirit in which St. Luke should be explained. The diffi- 
culties of every kind, geographical, chronological, historical, 
which meet us in the “Acts” of St. Luke are clearly exposed. 
Thanks to Father Lynch’s close adherence to his text and to 
his keen sense of the difficulties lurking there, a clear view is 
given us of the sequence of events in the heroic epic of the early 
Church. The simplicity, combined with a certain manly strength 
of style, the earnestness of purpose everywhere manifest, the 
power of selection and emphasis on the right fact and inter- 
pretation, greatly enhance the value of the work. If brought into 
our schools, Father Lynch’s “ Story of the Acts” will stimulate 
and instruct both the teacher and the pupil. 

. .& = 





Matthew Arnold: How to Know Him. By Sruart P. SHeEr- 
MAN, Professor of English, University of Illinois. With Por- 
trait. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

This latest volume of the “ How-to-Know™” series, of which 
Will D. Howe is, most fittingly, the general editor, and pre- 
ceding numbers of which have been commended in AMERICA, is 
chiefly valuable for its just appraisal of Matthew Arnold’s 
services as a literary critic. “Character and Career,” “Poems 
of the Personal Life,” “ Poems of the External World,” “ Lit- 
erary Criticism,” “ Education,” “ Politics and Society” and “ Re- 
ligion” are the chapter-heads under which Professor Sherman 
arranges the comments on his subject’s varied writings and 
activities, and many quotations both in prose and verse from 
Arnold’s works run through the volume. Particularly good are 
the author’s pages on the functions of criticism. He tells what 














judicial, impressionistic and historical literary criticism is, and 
gives full credit for all that Arnold’s writings have done to 
correct and reform the taste of his own and the present gen- 
eration. That great critic strongly urged his readers to develop 
so delicate a “literary conscience” that they could be sure 
they “were right” in admiring this or that work of the mind, 
and as for the mission of criticism, Arnold has made such 
truths as these commonplaces: “Its business is simply 
to know the best that is known and thought in the world, and 
by in its turn making this known, to create a current of true 
and fresh ideas.” Its “best spiritual work” is “to keep man 
from a self-satisfaction which is retarding and vulgarizing, to 
lead him towards perfection, by making his mind dwell upon 
what is excellent in itself, and the absolute beauty and fitness of 
things.” 

Catholic readers of Professor Sherman’s book will know how 
to discount what he says about the value of Arnold’s writings 
on religious subjects. In that field this promoter of “ sweetness 
and light” was himself a hopeless “ Philistine,” superciliously 
instructing both Protestants and Catholics about the absurdity 
of their beliefs. Matthew Arnold is one of the few poets of 
the second rank who knew when to stop trying to write verse. 
He once remarked in a letter: 

People do not understand what a temptation there is, if 
you cannot bear anything not very good, to transfer your 
operations to a region where form is everything. Perfec- 
tion of a certain kind may there be attained, or at least 
approached, without knocking yourself to pieces, but to at- 
tain or approach perfection in the region of thought and 
feeling, and to unite with this perfection of form, demands 
not merely an effort and a labor, but an actual tearing of 
oneself to pieces, which one does not readily consent to 
(although sone is sometimes forced to it) unless one can 


devote one’s whole life to poetry. 
When Matthew Arnold discovered that his own poetry easel 


to have more form than substance he stopped writing verse. 
Would that more of our poetasters would imitate him! 
W. D. 





Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri. Translated by Jo- 
sEPH I. Ketty. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $5.00. 

Rightly rejecting the assumption that society is the sole cause 
of crime, Ferri advances the proposition that crime is “a biol- 
ogico-social abnormality,” which has “its origin in an anti- 
social biological constitution, organic or physical,” and is “the 
resultant of anthropological, cosmic, and social factors.” Under 
the first category, Ferri groups anomalies of the skull, brain and 
viscera, and “ other bodily characteristics, such as physiognomy 
and tatooing,” an obvious borrowing from Lombroso; to the 
second he assigns anomalies of “intelligence, feeling and the 
moral sense,” while under the third he places “ certain biological 
features, such as age, race, sex, civil status, profession and edu- 
cation.” Allied with the cosmic factors are “climate, length of 
day and night, meteorological conditions and agricultural pro- 
duction,” and the social factors will also extend to “density of 
population, morals, the police and, in general, the legislative, 
civil and penal organization.” With all this premised, it need 
not be said that Ferri rejects absolutely the doctrine of free- 
will. Man is simply a creature of the elements, subject to them, 
and reacting to their gradual but uninterrupted evolution. 
“ Positivistic physio-psychology has completely destroyed the be- 
lief in free choice,” he writes with characteristic dogmatism, and 
what appears to be the result of choice is, in reality, “a special 
manner of reaction against exterior environment,” a reaction 
which demands “ physical and moral determinism.” Moral cul- 
pability is a metaphysical figment. 

Why, then, it may be asked, are certain individuals deemed 
“ criminals,” and why may they be “ punished”? To these ques- 
tions Ferri has an easy but unintelligible answer. What we 
call a “criminal” is simply an entity that has failed to react 
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And why 
One does 
not blame salt and pepper for refusing to form a chemical com- 
pound when mixed. At this point Ferri breaks down completely. 


“exterior environment.” But why? 
for something that was inevitable? 


properly to 
“ punishment ” 


He suggests, indeed, the existence of a “penal function of so- 
ciety,” but for it he can offer no rational basis whatever. In 
the face of notorious facts, not even Ferri can maintain that 
society is physically or morally predetermined to inflict punish- 
ment in a given instance; his attempt, therefore, to justify 
“punishment” while denying free-will and culpability has no 
basis in reason. The alleged analogy of the criminal and the 
invalid simply begs the question, even were it admitted to be 
an analogy, which it certainly is*not. Only a crazed brain can 
reduce the assassin and the man suffering from smallpox to a 
common denominator. The first may be a murderer because 
with intelligent foresight he plotted the taking of -human life, 
while the other is in the pest-house, in spite of his most skilled 
efforts to avoid the disease. 

Neither the scientific criminologist nor the moralist will be 
inclined to deny the influence of “ exterior environment” in less- 
ening or even destroying moral culpability, should this environ- 
ment induce mental instability or paralysis. But not all of us 
are insane, and we generalize not from exceptions but from the 
type. One cannot escape the impression that Ferri too often 
makes words serve in place of ideas. Scholastic philosophy, of 
which he is wofully ignorant, is dismissed to the limbo of 
rejected systems by the curt statement that it is “ spiritualistic.” 
Even if the term be allowed, might it not be well for one who 
boasts his scientific accuracy first to prove that “ spiritualism ” 
is untenable? r. &. BS: 





Lollingdon Downs and Other Poems. By JoHN MASEFIELD. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
A Lonely. Flute. By Ope_t SHEPARD. 
Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
Lyrical Poems. 


ELIzABETH BRIDGES. 


Boston: Houghton, 
By DororHy PLowMANn, $0.60; Verses. By 
$0.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


These recent volumes of poetry, viewed in one dimension, to 
wit, the number of their pages, are very thin; but pure gold is 
always capable of great compression. In “ Lollingdon Downs” 
Mr. Masefield departs from his metier of rhythmical ballad- 
making, and seems to essay a flight upon a Pegasus of philos- 
ophy and theology. The lyrics in which he advances his 
“thought” are done with his usual skill, but his cosmological 
problem is nothing new, for poets from Lucretius down to Omar 
Khayyam have played the little compass of their notes upon it. 
The possession of an esthetic faculty seems, in Masefield’s 
philosophy, to make man worth while. He apotheosizes beauty, 
and while reminiscent of the Persian and the old Latin’ poets 
just mentioned, he has not descended to the sensual epicurean- 
ism of the one or the blank despair of the other. Yet if his 
contentions were pursued to logical conclusions he should even- 
tually stumble into the sloughs of Lucretius and Omar. Ten- 
nyson in the “In Memoriam” would be a helpful cicerone for 
him, if he cannot walk with Dante. 

Similarly in “ A Lonely Flute,” Mr. Shepard goes on a peril- 
ous task when he labors on the far-fetched thesis of the last 
poem, “ The First Christian.” The Divinity of Christ and the 
motives which led His followers to believe in it are topics 
which many, as St. Paul said of the Scriptures, wrest to their 
peril and perdition. To say of Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 

Even she who bore thee, 


Seeing the man too nearly, missed the God, 
Erring as fits the mother, 


is to make so brilliant an error that a child with the penny cate- 


chism would condemn it as readily as would a profound inquisi- 


tion. Mr. Shepard even errs historically in his title to this poem; 
for surely he is aware that Peter, to name no other “ first 
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Christian,” confessed that Christ was the Son of the living God 
long before Magdalen came to stand at the Cross. In the other 
poems Mr. Shepard finds safer ground to travel; for his themes 
are within his comprehension and his art does not suffer from 
overstraining. In the songs about the goldfinch and the orioles 
his rhythms catch the short undulating motion of the one and 
the bright treble thrills of the other. His goldfinch, for in- 
stance: 
Clear as a bell at each dip as he flies, 
Bounding along on the wave of the skies: 
and his oriole: 
Now at an airy height 
Pausing a heart beat 
Quite at the twig’s tip, 
Pendulous, bending. 
And in pictures, as well as in sound, he is oftentimes felicitous. 

In Miss Plowman’s “ Lyrical Ballads” there is much in matter 
and manner for commendation. The lines and strophes are 
written with swift vehemence and healthy enthusiasm. A great 
delight in scenic glory and landscapes of domestic traditions is 
manifest. She sings romantically of the bright adventuring of 
the ships of the sixteenth century, and then back to the corner 
of the world which is known as Piccadilly Circus: 

From east and west about your feet 
And south and north the roads come in, 
The traveler roads you love to greet, 
Since all that wanders is your kin. 
She makes a contribution to literature’s supply of utterances of 
old thoughtful Ulysses in this verse: . 
Sailing by this, the chart the gods have given, 
To my soul’s eye the course is heavenly clear. 
Across your sky unfaith’s thick clouds are driven; 
You cannot see the stars by which I steer. 

But there are charts which Miss Plowman does not know, or, 
if she knows, she does not steer aright. In some of her pro- 
nunciamentos she attitudinizes for the apparent purpose not of 
hearing the voices of her own heart, but of being overheard in 
little salons of doubt and unfaith. 

Miss Bridges, who is the Poet Laureate’s daughter, presents 
in this second volume of hers a sheaf of lyrics which are the 
result of exquisite and artistic elaboration. The light sensitive- 
ness of moods, her delicate nuances in sound and color, and the 
symmetrical developments of her themes run through the 
pages. She is not vexed with a desire to utter preachments, like 
the writers above noted, nor to mar her work with errors against 
science and the laws of thought. Like a skilled tapestry-weaver, 
she is content to make her fairy webs from threads which she 
knows in every particle of their fiber. M. E. 





Church and State in the Reign of Louis Philippe. By 
Joun M. S. Attison. Princeton University Press, Princeton. 
$1.00. 

This is a dissertation presented to the Faculty of Princeton 
University by an instructor in history at Yale, with the view to 
gaining the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. What proportion 
a superficial account of the historical facts without any discus- 
sion of principles can bear to the Doctorate in Philosophy, we 
leave to Princeton University to explain. We may presume its 
Faculty was satisfied with the dissertation and that the candi- 
date won his degree, otherwise the Princeton University Press 
would hardly have published this book. It is surprising, then, 
to find on the first page the Duc d’Orléans assassinated instead 
of the Duc de Barry. One may call this a mere slip of the pen, 
and urge that both were royal dukes, and that a Duc d’Orléans, 
Louis Philippe’s eldest son, met a violent, though accidental, 
death some years later. Still in one professing to be familiar 
with the period such a slip is almost as astonishing as would be 
that of a Frenchman who, writing about our Civil War, should 
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put Secretary Jefferson Davis for Secretary Stanton, and then 
plead in excuse that the former had been Secretary of War also. 
Dr. Allison thinks it difficult to understand just how the name 
of Louis Philippe was proposed for the crown, and thinks that 
the accounts given are fictions of historical romance. This is 
rather hard on French historians. But the story is a very sordid 
one, and Dr. Allison takes the easiest way of getting round it. 
It is a mystery to the reviewer why the affairs of the Catho- 
lic Church have such,an attraction for people quite unequal to 
the discussion of them. Perhaps it is an effect of the supernatu- 
ral drawing power, her inheritance from Him who said: “I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to myself.” 
However this may be, Dr. Allison should at least know that 
the term “ Petite Eglise” did not designate the “‘ Parti prétre’ 
composed of Ultramontanes and Jesuits,” this last a vicious 
partition in more ways than one. During the Empire and the 
Restoration the Petite Eglise consisted of those few who would 
not accept the rearrangement of episcopal sees provided for in 
the Concordat of 1801. So far from being Ultramontane, it 
was essentially Gallican, and by 1830 it was virtually extinct. If 
Dr. Allison wanted a nickname for the Catholics, he could have 
found it in Congréganiste, the usual one, though hardly just, as 
there were many Catholics knowing nothing of the Congréga- 
tion. It is an extraordinary assumption tc make the Church in 
the reign of Louis Philippe consist of Lamennais and his party 
and afterwards of Ozanam and Lacordaire and their disciples. 
It is incorrect to put the former down as Ultramontanes, and 
the Catholics, designating them the Petite Eglise, as Gallicans. 
Indeed, in this latter, Dr. Allison contradicts himself. If the 
terms be used as understood in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Gallicanism was dead practically, to be found only in 
the expiring real Petite Eglise, while neither term could be ap- 
plied to Lamennais, who was simply a child of the Revolution. 
If- taken in their nineteenth-century sense, whatever may be said 
of individuals, Gallicanism could not be predicated of all the 
Catholics, least of all of the supposedly omnipotent Congrégation, 
and which Dr. Allison seems to confound with the Petite Eglise, 
while Lamennais was again anything but an Ultramontane. It 
is a calumny to assert that Ozanam and Lacordaire resumed 
the work of Lamennais, and the sneer at the inconsistency of 
the Holy See, that permitted them to do so, is not only unjust, 
but a sign of deplorable ignorance. Once more, iniquitas men- 
tita est sibi. Dr. Allison’s French is not immaculate. Hardly 
a quotation is free from orthographical blunders, and he gives 
us twice le péché, an extraordinary monster of the mixed moral 
and material order, not to mention such impossibilities as Lét- 
tres. His Latin, whether in quotation or in translation, is worse 
than his French. All this is not creditable to the Princeton 
University Press, which, for its own sake, ought to have a com- 
petent reviser. H. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“The Maguires of Fermanagh” (Gill, 3/6) is another con- 
tribution to the rich output of Irish literary documents which 
are happily appearing in our day. The volume’s 140 pages are 
equally divided between the Gaelic text and the English trans- 
lation and notes, and give “a fragment of the conquest ,and of 
the life of the children of Donn Mor, son of Raghnall MaGuid- 
hir.” The scribe says that he began it on the 26th of March, 1716, 
and wrote it “out of the old historical book by John MaGabh- 
ran.” A thorough historical study of the text and of the his- 
tory of the Clan Maguire is given in the introduction; and this 
part of the book itself is worthy of a student’s attention. The 
narrative, which also displays considerable literary ability, pre- 
sents in broad outlines what is doubtless a true historical picture. 
There are many allusions to the native customs and settled insti- 
tutions in Ireland when it was under the Brehon system, and 





















































glimpses of the jovial hospitality so characteristic of Irish social 
gatherings even in the darkest days of her history. 





The reputation for intolerance and stupidity that Florida’s 
Preacher-Governor has so easily acquired, and the fact that the 
legislature of that State has recently passed, by a large ma- 
jority, a Convent-Inspection bill, make particularly timely and 
important Father John Conoley’s excellent paper on “ The Pres- 
ent Position of Catholics in Florida” which appears in the cur- 
rent Catholic Mind. He shows how the ministers and the politi- 
cians are responsible for the disgraceful exhibition of ignorance 
and bigotry that that State is now giving the world, but he also 
tells how the persecution has thrown the Catholics back upon 
themselves and made them value their Faith more than ever. 
“Clergy and people are united as never before; men and women 
long away from the Sacraments have not only returned to the 
normal practice of their religion, but are foremost in every good 
work. The whole sordid business has been as good as a mis- 
sion.” In this same issue of the little fortnightly is an explana- 
tion and defense, from a French-Canadian priest’s point of view, 
of the language-question in the Dominion. So much has been 
published in this country on the English-speaking Canadian’s 
side of the controversy that judicious American readers will be 
glad to read “F. C.’s” forceful exposition of “The Canadian 
Miracle” and to learn just why the French-speaking Catholics 
oppose “ Regulation Seventeen.” These two papers make the 
current Catholic Mind a notable number. 





“The Royal Outlaw” (Dutton, $1.50), by Charles B. Hud- 
son, is a sterling example of the wealth of dramatic material 
to be found in the Scriptures. It is at the same time a thrilling 
romance of military adventure and an accurate Biblical narra- 
tive. Taking as his theme that portion of David’s life when 
he was exiled by Saul, the author has built around it a story 
_that surpasses the purest fiction in incident and imagination. 
David, the heroic character of the ages, is strongly drawn as 
the paragon of all virtues. In dark contrast to him is the 
Jewish populace, stubborn and faithless, with whom the author 
seems to have little sympathy. Intermediate between them are 
those noble, faithful companions of David in his wanderings, 
who supply most of the action and all of the whimsical humor 
with which the story abounds. The book might well be read 
not only for its own intrinsic interest, but also for the local 
coloring of Oriental scenery and imagery that it gives——“ An 
Unwilling Traveler” (Herder, $0.80), by Mary E. Donovan, is 
the tale of a little girl abducted in America to become heiress of 
a large estate in England. The book shows marks of clever 
observation, but in plot, development and narrative it is some- 
what amateurish. 





“The Master’s Word” (Benziger, $3.00) is the title under 
which the Rev. Thomas Flynn, C.C., has grouped together in 
two volumes a course of sermons on the Gospels and Epistles 
for the Sundays and feasts of the ecclesiastical year. There 
are two special features that recommend this addition to the 
homiletic library. First the author weaves together the Epistle 
and Gospel in one discourse and makes them throw light upon 
each other. The second feature is that he has arranged the 
sermons in such an order as to cover practically the whole 
ground of the Christian’s life. This secures unity and at the 
same time adds the renewed interest of endless variety as the 
year proceeds. The enumeration of the six heads under which 
the sermons fall will make clear this latter characteristic: (1) 
the work, which holds up the ideal that should be the aim of 
the Christian’s life; (2) the workers, which describes the quali- 
ties of soul that must correspond to the ideal; (3) the helps 
supplied in the example, sufferings and grace of Jesus Christ; 
(4) the Master Himself, a diversion which sets forth His hu- 
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man character, His authority and methods; (5) the results 
of all these in building up the Christian character; (6) 
the duties which explain the practice of Christian virtue. The 
sermons are simple, forceful and suggestive. 





In “The Heart of the Balkans” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50) 
Demintra Vaka describes in a graphic, straightforward manner 
a journey she made through the Balkan States. Being Greek 
herself, she is able to interpret well the inner spirit of patriot- 
ism and self-sacrifice that marks those proud and fiery nations 
of the Southeast. Touches of home-life, intermingled with 
sketches of character, make the volume very readable-——Writ- 
ing in the first person, Walter Flavius McCaleb tells for children 
the life-story of “ Happy” (Harper, $0.75), an amiable honey- 
bee of his acquaintance. Happy describes all the adventures he 
has from the day of his birth till death from old age is im- 
pending, and gives young readers a deal of exact and interesting 
information regarding the manner of life the inmates of the 
hive are accustomed to lead. 

From a little book called “Si Briggs’ Folks” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $1.25), by Madeline Yale Wynne, and suitably illustrated 
by Gluyas Williams, it is clear that the free-verse movement 
has even invaded Yankeedom. The caustic-witted Si thoroughly 
knows the peculiarities of all his neighbors. He tells, for in- 
stance what happened to Scruggs’s wife, who was a Second 
Adventist, what Mercy Buntin’ said when her husband, Hezi- 
kiah, up and died, describes the Deacon’s swearin’ tone, and 
gives the following account of how Maria adjusted her New 
England conscience : 


*Lanson Smith married Almon Hubbel’s half-sister 
Maria, the one Almon Hubbel’s wife 
Said she didn’t care if she never see her ag’in. 
Maria was a dose, but she done her duty, 
Once she seen it. 

She was Orthodox to the core, 

And he was a Unitarian, and rather sore 

On this subjec’ ’cause he had turned coat the year before. 
Folks ast her where she’d worship now, 
Seein’ she’d got married ; 

And she said as how 
They'd fixed it up that she 
Should go to his church, every other Sabbath, 

And on the off Sunday he 
Would go to hern. 
“T shall worship,” says she, “in the Orthodox pew, 
And just set in the Unitarian.” 





“Bab, a Sub-Deb” (Doran, $1.40), by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, is a series of amusing stories about a very original “ sub- 
debutante,” who is possessed of so much temperament that 
whenever she returns for the holidays, she contrives to throw 
her whole household, and most of the neighborhood as well, into 
a commotion. She is so feminine that her sympathetic father, 
who is her best friend, assures Bab that if she were more so 
even he could not stand it. Among her escapades are a fictitious 
love affair, which lands her back in school at the request of the 
community in the middle of her vacation, then she attempts to 
capture a burglar and in doing so thwarts her dearest wish, 
namely, to marry off her sister and so clear the way for her 
own emancipation; then a patriotic resolution to aid her country 
in war-time almost ends her life; and so the book runs on, always 
wholesome and always entertaining. “Bab, a Sub-Deb” will 
fill an idle hour very pleasantly and is perhaps the best work the 
author has done. The heroine’s phonetic spelling is quite as 


amusing as she——‘“ The Definite Object” (Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.50), by Jeffery Farnol, is one of the author’s character- 
istic stories, marked by romance, the intrusion of the under- 
world and by pages which approach the line of indiscretion. 
There are two redeeming characters in the story, but the author 
revels in delineating the workings of a group of gangsters. 


Of 





course there are several fights and a happy ending. The story 
is interesting, but is scarcely up to the standard of Mr. Farnol’s 
best work. 





Poetry Journal Agnes Kendrick Bangs con- 
“Our Lady of the Trenches” 


To the June 
tributes these lines on 


They have shattered thy chapel walls and the belfry, Rose of 
the World, 
They have quenched the silver lamp that burned before thy 
shrine ; 
is spilled from the censer, and the broken bells are 
durnb,— 
The Seven Sorrows of France, O Mother of Grief, are thine! 
Altar for thee have we none, save the trodden grass by the 
trench, 
Nor priest nor acolyte, nor choir to chant thy Name; 
Thine incense, Virgin adored, is bitter smoke of the cannon, 
Thine only votive taper, the campfire’s smouldering flame. 


Incense 


Yet dost thou bring us some comfort, now on the field of our 
pain, 
As when in the gray stone abbey, 
Here the dim eyes otf the dying may 
arms— 
Here = faint prayers of the dying, unheard shall not falter 
and fail. 


we knelt at thine altar rail; 
fall on the Babe in thine 


ve Maria, Mother of God, Our Lady of Many Mercies 

Borne scatheless out of the ruins, tell thy Holy Son. 

We bear our wounds for love, e’en as for love He 
wounded,— 

Pray Him to look on France, and see if it be well done! 
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EDUCATION 


Music in the Grades 


HE subject of music in the schools has for some time 
engaged the attention of educators throughout the country. 
They wish to place this study on its proper basis, arguing that if 
in former times music was numbered among the seven liberal 
arts held necessary to a good education, it should have as hon- 
ored a place in our modern curriculum. Its reinstatement has 
been warmly advocated by many able musicians, notably by the 
late Edward MacDowell. His earnest desire was to see a cor- 
relation of music and the other arts with the sciences in the 
universities. His theory was based on the ancient systems of 
education, especially on that of the Greeks, the highest exponents 
of pagan civilization. The failure to realize his dream was to 
MacDowell a keen disappointment. 


Pepacocic REQUIREMENTS 


tine history of Christian schools attests the importance ac- 
corded the study in the educational scheme, where it is 
mentioned on equal terms with Latin and mathematics, and the 
inventions of Hucbald, Guido, Franco of Cologne, and others, 
prove with what enthusiasm music was cultivated in medieval 
monasteries. Conceded that music should form an integral part 
of education it rests with educators to place the study on its 
proper basis. If music is in disrepute with many of the school 
authorities, it is owing to the inefficiency of the system or to the 
little time allotted it. 

In order that the study may bring about the best results, (1) 
it should conform to the modern methods of language teaching, 
(2) there should be a daily period for sight-singing, (3) the 
grade teacher should be equipped to impart this instruction, (4) 
regular: examinations should be held, (5) efficient supervisors 
should be maintained. 

Supervision is perhaps the keynote to progress in the devel- 
opment of a unified method of teaching. Many of our Catholic 
schools have to a certain extent adopted a system of super- 
vision, with gratifying results. This encourages us to antici- 
pate a special course for music supervisors, for the purpose of 
establishing a uniform and efficient system of teaching, and of 
keeping in touch with new ideas and methods. 


PRIMARY STEPS 


USIC is a language, but before we can read its message we 
must be able to decipher its symbols and interpret its 
idioms. The opportunity to do this should be given to all 
children, so that to those who may never be able to produce it 
themselves, the appreciation acquired through its study, may 
prove a source of enjoyment and uplifting influence. Music is 
preeminently the language of the emotions; therefore, the 
educator must watch that this potent factor be directed aright, 
that by its power the child may be led into noble, artistic, and 
heavenly paths. 

Because singing is the most natural medium for its expres- 
sion, and the voice the most universally available instrument for 
its production, music in the schools has come to mean education 
in music through some system of sight-singing. 

Beginning with the primary grades, the child should be 
taught many pretty rote songs: nursery rhymes, songs of child- 
experience, that instil moral and religious lessons, all within its 
comprehension. If these be linked with simple but attractive 
melodies, how the child enjoys them!. The sparkling eye, the 
responsive gesture tells us that the imagination has been aroused, 
thought stimulated and a new idea awakened in the child’s con- 
sciousness, which is a germ for future development. 

The second step is to utilize these rote songs by taking from 
them a motive or phrase to represent a tone-word or tone- 





















































phrase, and preseitting them to the eye, in their proper staff 
notation. Every music lesson should be made vital and delight- 
ful, and the child led, step by step, to the conception of the logi- 
cal construction of a compd@ition, and to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of its musical content. 

Part-singing is a wonderful stimulus, and its practice should 
be encouraged as soon as some facility in sight-reading is 
attained. To be able to sing an individual part, and conceive 
of it in combination with the others in a chorus, is a step to- 
wards the intelligent appreciation of the great oratorios and 
orchestral symphonies, the distribution of the parts for the vari- 
ous instruments in these being based on the principles of voice- 
leading. 

If our modern curriculum requires an early study of the Eng- 
lish classics, it should also require that our children be early 
initiated into the beauties of the great tone-poets. Good music, 
like good literature, does not disclose its beauties so readily 
as does the popular variety. We must dig to find a hidden 
treasure. The construction of a dance tune, on the contrary, 
is so simple, its rhythm so evident, that only the wholly un- 
musical are unable to grasp it at once. 


COUNTERACTING BAD INFLUENCE 


N view of the amount of “ rag-time ” and vulgar popular music 
which has invaded the home and flooded the streets, and is 
being rolled off by millions of music machines, and even lisped 
by the innocent lips of babyhood, it becomes the duty of edu- 
cators to assume the responsibility of counteracting this bad 
influence. Shall it be left to those alone who love music for 
its artistic merit to foster and propagate the best? The pro- 
fessional standard as exhibited in our symphony orchestras is 
very high, and the fact that these concerts, as well as grand 
opera, receive liberal patronage cannot be denied. But even 
among concert-goers how many there are who prefer popular 
music, simply because they have not been educated to under- 
stand the classics. Among the many means of cultivating a 
taste for classical music which are already in use in some of our 
schools, and which should not be despised, because so easily 
available, is the graphophone. Excellent records have been made 
by virtuosi for the purpose of familiarizing the young with the 
beautiful folk-music of different countries, with movements from 
symphonies, and with excerpts from the great operas and 
oratorios. 

The inspiring music of the Church, which the children should 
learn to appreciate and practise with enthusiasm, should be 
taught, not as isolated matter, but in the regular sight-singing 
classes, and in accordance with the highest artistic ideals. 
Hymns should be chosen for their intrinsic merit, both as to 
text and setting. It is an encouraging sign of the times that 
ever-increasing interest is manifested in raising the standard of 
English hymns. 

OPPORTUNITY 


HE zeal of our bishops in carrying out the requirements of 
the Motu Proprio has borne fruit in various directions and 
notably in the multiplied opportunities afforded for expert in- 
struction in the Plain Chant. A happy idea, originated by 
Bishop Schrembs, has taken form in a simple system of pre- 
senting Gregorian Chants in a notation within the grasp of the 
young. What a joy to the heart of Mother Church if the rich 
store of sacred song be made the common possession of her 
children, and whole congregations unite in singing the chants of 
the Church, a mighty chorus responding to the Sursum Corda 
of the priest. The music course published under the auspices 
of the Catholic University, Washington, is another movement 
in the right direction. The prospect for the restoration of mu- 
sic to its former rank in the school and in the community, is 
encouraging. 


Nazareth, Ky. A SISTER oF CHARITY. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


A Great Social Reformer: St. Francis Regis 
, is no dust in the great library of Georgetown Uni- 

versity. I may not, therefore, in truth employ the stereo- 
typed phrase so dear to the bibliophile who would tell you, all 
aglow and breathless, of some new treasure “ found in a dusty 
corner of the library.” But it was a happy moment when, brows- 
ing through the library of our oldest University, I suddenly came 
across a long-sought volume, “The Life of S. John Francis 
Regis, of the Society of Jesus. Written in French By F. William 
Daubenton Of the Same Society. Translated into English By 
C***M*** Printed by John Hoyles: And Sold by Thomas 
Meigham, London, MDCCXXXVIII.” The starred “C. M.” 
is Father Cornelius Murphy, who, like Pére Daubenton, deserves 
a volume all to himself. Born in Ireland, October 24, 1696, he 
became a Jesuit in 1711, and after an adventurous iife of mis- 
sionary work and polemics in England, died in London in 1766. 


Some LINES oF WorK 


NFORTUNATELY, this translation is practically inaccessi- 
ble, and besides Alban Butler, the only other English ac- 
count of the Saint that I know of is Pére Van Ortroy’s sketch 
in the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” The Bollandist, however, 
scarcely touches upon the social aspects of the Saint’s work, al- 
though as a social reformer, Regis may well be ranked near 
Francis of Assisi and Vincent de Paul. Not only was he ac- 
quainted with methods which we are fond of deeming our ex- 
clusive invention, but, what is more, he made them practicable; 
a result to which our well-meant efforts do not always attain. 
He organized a Bureau of Social Investigation, although he did 
not call it by that name, nor did he use it to oppress the poor, 
as we sometimes do in New York. He was a prison-reformer 
whose whole life was love, an understanding love, utterly free 
from hypocrisy, cant, or sentimentality. His great heart went 
out to the wayward girl, whom he excused with almost Divine 
charity, while he detested her sin; and for her, he devised a pro- 
bation system which, instead of dissembling ugly facts, removed 
them. Beginning with reform through the Sacraments, it ended 
by placing the girl either in a self-chosen vocation of penance, or 
in family life. He was intensely interested in the temporal wel- 
fare of the people, and was himself a kind of Legal Aid Society, 
which always settled cases out of court. More than once, it 
would seem, he broke a “corner” in provisions, and when the 
lace-mills threatened to shut down, the people naturally turned 
to him to devise a plan to ward off the calamity. Nor was their 
confidence misplaced. 


A CLEAR-THINKING REFORMER 


E entertained the most distressingly uncompromising views 
on the duty of the rich to share their wealth with the poor, 
and on the duty of magistrates to enforce the law; and he kept 
none of these views to himself. He must have been a great 
trial, I think, to comfortable, self-satisfied persons. “Give me 
Leave to tell you with all Respect to your Person,” he roundly 
said to a magistrate, who had objected that a “ Noise” would 
follow the removal of an open incentive to vice, “that the only 
Noise to be apprehended is that which is grounded on so exces- 
sive a Scandal, and not the Talk which the Applying a Remedy 
for the Disorder may occasion.” He was a firm believer in sys- 
tem and method in the problem of relief, but he was not afraid 
that the social fabric would be irreparably rent asunder, if he 
chanced to give an alms to an impostor. “It was a common 
Saying with him,” reports Daubenton, “that to give an Alms 
to an undeserving Beggar was not such a Mistake as the Refusal 
to a Real Object.” 
Why do not people use such delightful capitals nowadays! 
Perhaps for the same reason that they do not talk like Regis. 
Standardization, for which, as in duty bound, I protest my won- 
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dering veneration, has made us, as it made the Hon. Mrs. Skew- 
ton, and Joey Bagstock too, I believe, exceedingly artificial. By 
the incessant beating of his warning tom-tom, the Sole and Os- 
tensible Hoopla of the Charity Trust has so wrought upon our 
sensibilities, or upon our nerves, that should Joseph and Mary 
pass our way on some cool evening in December, we should 
probably refer them to the Associated Charities for a prelimi- 
nary investigation. But let us not breathe a word against me- 
thodology. Only, we now seem to have so much method in the 
guise of red tape, investigations, salaries and political jobs, not 
to mention slander and Grand Jury indictments, that the occa- 
sional indulgence of an indiscreet alms is as sweet as stolen 
waters. Let us have method, but with it a little charity. 
A CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGIST 


OHN FRANCIS REGIS was born on January 31, 1597, in the 
village of Fontcouverte, department of Aude, entered the 
Society of Jesus on December 8, 1616, and died at La Louvesc 
on December 30, 1640. He was beatified by Clement XI on 
May 18, 1716, and canonized by Clement XII on April 5, 1737. 
He began his priestly work by nursing the plague-stricken of 
Toulouse in 1631, and ended his earthly career, preaching the 
Gospel to the poor in the snows of the mountains of Ardéche. 
“He spent his whole life,” writes Daubenton, “in the Instruc- 
tion of the People, and the Relief of the Poor.” A singularly 
clear-sighted man was he, whose lesson to us, in these days of 
many voices, is that the only social work worth promoting is the 
service that is founded on a literal acceptance of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ. 

Regis was not much of a philosopher or theologian, measured 
by the standards of the schools. He was not a learned, but an 
exceedingly wise man. Most emphatically, he was not a philan- 
thropist. He loved man because he loved God. It was all very 
simple. “The Poor, after God, were the tenderest Objects of 
his Affection: he made it ever his Pleasure as well as his indis- 
pensable Duty to instruct and relieve them. He loved all 
Men as the Images of God: But his Inclination and all his Ten- 
derness was for the Poor.” 


Tue Basis or CHARITY 


ITH Regis, a tender, personal love of all in sorrow, became 

an overmastering passion, for in them he saw his Sa- 

viour, in the days of His weary pilgrimage. Of a sick man, 
whom he had rescued from want, it is related: 


The Poor Creature one Day, striving to Shew his Grati- 
tude, called Regis his Deliverer and Father: The Holy 
Man was moved, and pressing him to his Breast: “Ah! 
Dear Brother,” he said, ’tis I ought to thank you. This 
is Nothing in Comparison of what I could wish and ought 
to Do. The only Favour I beg is to be forgiven for com- 
ing so late to your Assistance.” 


Of course, this sublime charity had to meet stern opposition. 
His family became quite unpleasant about the matter, and 
remonstrated : 


That it in no Way became him to Walk the Streets like 
a Beggar mumping [what a perfectly splendid word!) 
mumping from Door to Door, and constantly followed 
by Numbers of Children and Crowds of Wretches. Regis 
answered with much Sweetness, that, as a Christian he 
made it his Glory to serve the Poor: And as he respected 
Jesus Christ in them, he esteemed it a great Honour to 
have their Company, to Converse with them. . . . They 
conjured him to remember that he was a Gentleman, 
Regis answered that he could not see so many unhappy 
Persons without using his best Endeavours towards their 
Relief: That no Ignominy should divert him one Moment 
from Works of Charity. 


This simple Christianity admits no rejoinder. The poor repre- 
sent Christ. We ought, therefore—but let us not pursue this 
painful subject, in view of what we Christians really do think 
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of the poor. However, Regis was no fanatic. “The Salvation 
of the Rich” was an object of concern to him, and “he never 
refused himself to Persons of Consideration, but his Inclina- 
tions sway’d him on Behalf of thegPoor. . . . He believed he 
was born only for them and that for them only he ought to 
God “ had blessed the Rich with Wealth merely to be Min- 
and in 


live.” 
isters of his Providence and Stewards of the Indigent” 
this office were they to find salvation. 

RECORDS AND INVESTIGATORS 


HAVE said that, while not afraid of making a mistake, Regis 
was not fond of sporadic, unsystematic efforts to cope with 

the problem of destitution. “He regulated the Method of re- 
lieving the Poor in every Parish,” and for this he had unusual 
opportunities, since he employed six months every year in 
preaching missions. His method is thus outlined by Daubenton: 


He was not able to see the Poor languish in Misery with- 
out an equal or greater Feeling of their Distress: But he 
did not Confine himself to a tender and affectionate Be- 
haviour: he procured them Helps proportionate to His Com- 


passion. : d 
That no indigent Person’s distressed Condition should 


escape his Care, he had by him a Memorandum of all 

the necessitous Inhabitants and their respective Wants: 

This is probably the extent to which Regis would have gone 
in the matter of records. It also seems sufficient. 


. And of all the charitable Ladies who were able 
to. give them Relief: To each of the latter he assigned a dis- 
trict of the Town and a certain Number of Poor to pro- 
vide for. Observing that several of the Ladies, 
of their own Accord, embraced with great Zeal the Chari- 
table Works which he roposed: he resolved to form them 
into an Association owe Care it should be to support 
the poor Families of the Town. He opened the Matter 
to them in such Manner that they determined 
out of Hand to unite into a Society entirely devoted to the 
Maintenance of the poor Inhabitants. Some were appointed 
every Week to visit all the Families and take an Informa- 
tion of their Wants: to make their Report at the first Meet- 
ing. 

Though I do not know that he ever talked much about it, the 
Saint was well aware that to put a man in the way of helping 
himself is better than to give him direct assistance. There were 
persons of common-sense in this world even before the rise of the 
American “ school of sociology,” and in larger numbers, perhaps, 
than since that interesting event. A worker himself, the Saint 
was no believer in the easy philosophy which holds that the 
world owes every man a living. He always encouraged thrift, 
and with every means at his disposal sought to train the young 
people for occupations suited to their ability. He helped trades- 
men in temporary distress by acting as their agent. “In hard 
Times when Trade was low,” writes Daubenton, “he carried 
about the work of poor Artificers to the most substantial 
Burghers: And prevailed with them to purchase at something 
above the common Rate.” Obviously too, his parish visitors, as- 
signed to their respective districts, were expected to examine 
carefully the cases met on their rounds, and to report at the 
meetings what action had been taken. 


His Least BRETHREN 


THER works of Regis may be told at another time. These 
quotations, so quaintly translated by Father Murphy, will 
serve to state the underlying principle of the social reform con- 
templated. by this great Saint. He loved man because he loved 
God; not with an abstract; impersonal love, that could not bear 
the test of sordid circumstance, but with a charity manifested 
in deeds of tenderest affection. To St. John Francis Regis, the 
blessed figure of Jesus Christ, wearied, in bonds, a prisoner, 
was a palpable reality. For he daily saw his Lord in the out- 
casts of the towns and villages, his least brethren, in whom he 


ministered to Christ. 
Paut L. Brakety, S.J. 

















NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Menace at 

Home 
HILE owing to the high price of coal the poor were 
stinting themselves and freezing in their cold rooms 
during the past winter, or else were rapidly exhausting their 
small savings to keep the children from suffering, a coal sales 
company which markets the output of a number of mines has 
just declared, according to the Rochester Post Express, a cash 
dividend of thirty per cent and added another thiry per cent 
to its capitalization. This modest income of sixty per cent on 
its investment is doubtless sufficiently gratifying to its stock- 
holdets, but it represents a condition of affairs which the coun- 
try cannot tolerate. There is a limit to public endurance. It 
is more important that the citizen be protected against manu- 
facturers or dealers who relentlessly screw up the price of the 
commodities required for daily life than against robbers. The 
latter can, after all, injure a few only, but the former are in- 
flicting suffering upon the entire country. In a high-handed 
fashion that would have done credit to the most renowned 
highwaymen of history, the public is held up, bound and stripped. 
Our soldiers who go forth to sacrifice their lives, if need be, 
have a right to know that those dear to them at home are pro- 
tected from the menace that will prove far worse than any 

submarine campaign if it is not effectively curbed in time. 


Thé Poilu’s Philos- 
ophy 
RENCH soldiers, according to Current Opinion, maintain 
their serenity of soul by the use of the following optimis- 
tic reflections: 


Of two things one is certain: Either you’re mobilized or 
you’re not mobilized. 

If you’re not mobilized there is no need to worry; if you 
are mobilized, of two things one is certain: Either you're 
behind the lines or you’re on the front. 

If you’re behind the lines there is no need to worry; if 
you’re on the front, of two things one is certain: Either 
you’re resting in a safe place or you’re exposed to danger. 

If you’re resting in a safe place there is no need to worry; 
if you’re exposed to danger, of two things one is certain: 
Either you’re wounded or you’re not wounded. 

If you’re not wounded there is no need to worry; if you 
are wounded, of two things one is certain: Either you’re 
wounded seriously or you’re wounded slightly. 

If you’re wounded slightly there is no need to worry; if 
you’re wounded seriously, of two things one is certain: 
Either you recover or you die. 

If you recover there is no need to worry; if you die you 
can’t worry. 


The sage old monk of the desert, who used to remind the 
anxious young novices that most of the things we worry about 
do not happen, would, no doubt, have approved of the poilu’s 
cheerful philosophy. 


K. of C. Border Structures 

Now Catholic Schools 
URING the stay of the National Guard along the Mex- 
ican border the Knights of Columbus erected a consid- 
erable number of substantial recreation stations and field head- 
quarters, from Brownsville, Texas, to Nogales, Arizona. These 
halls served an excellent purpose, since they were well equipped 
for the comfort of the troops and afforded suitable provision 
for their spiritual welfare. But it is probable that they are 
destined to serve a more necessary end in the years to come. 
Many of them, according to the account given in the Columbiad, 
have been converted into Catholic schools and mission stations, 
where such are most urgently needed. Thus the buildings at 
El Paso and at Camps Cotton and Pershing are to be used as 
schools by Bishop Schuler; while the Oblate Fathers have re- 
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ceived for their missions the structures erected at Llano Grande, 
San Benito and McAllen, Texas. The building and equipment 
at Laredo have been given to the Catholic Orphans Home in 
charge of the Servants of the Sacred Heart of Jesus for the 
Poor and the Orphaned. The brick structure at Nogales, though 
used by the local council, is partly devoted to school purposes, 
while the stations at San Antonio are at present occupied by the 
Texas militia. Nothing was more providential for the work of 
the missionary priests than the erection of this chain of Knights 
of Columbus border structures, which can now serve both as 
school and parish houses, and help to solve the problem of edu- 
cating the thousands of Mexican refugee children who have 
crowded into the United States. The writer in the Columbiad 
may well say: “This disposition of the Knights of Columbus’ 
buildings is not only intrinsically noble, but extrinsically its 
fruits will repay the Order a hundredfold in work for the 
Faith.” 


Archbishop Keane’s Pastoral on 
Laymen’s Retreats 

HE plentiful opportunities now offered to Catholic laymen 

and women of making an annual retreat during the sum- 

mer months were pointed out in a recent issue. To secure a 

large attendance for the retreat at Dubuque College a special 

pastoral letter was read on June 3 in all the churches of the 

Dubuque archdiocese. “No earthly friend,” Archbishop Keane 

assured the Faithful, “had ever planned anything for them 
that is so strong a grace as this retreat.” 


There is an awful power in present-day worldliness to 
make a man heedless of sin, reckless of self-indugence, neg- 
lectful in prayer. Even good, Christian men are apt to 
drift from their spiritual moorings, to become unduly inter- 
ested in the novelties of the day, inordinately attached to 
the things of the world, and so to miss the true meaning 
of life and to neglect God-proffered opportunities to make 
their lives better and more truly helpful to others. 

The retreat will help to counteract this hurtful and dan- 
gerous world-spirit. It will make men know better and 
appreciate more adequately the priceless gift of our Cath- 
olic Faith. It will bring to their minds the great Christian 
principles to whose influence is due all true progress. It 
will, with God’s help, strengthen their religious convictions 
and intensify their attachment to the Divine facts of the 
creed, It will afford them time and help to see themselves 
as God sees them. It will bring healing to injured souls 
and grace to troubled hearts. It will picture for them the 
worth and the ways of that great Apostolate which they 
may so easily exercise to their own gain and to the advan- 
tage of their neighbor, an Apostolate which it is incumbent 
upon them as Catholic men to exercise in this day of spir- 
itual distress. It will teach them anew to pray and to taste 
the sweets of communion with God amid the distractions 
of daily life. 


All who have ever made a retreat will heartily agree with 
his Grace when he says in conclusion that all who attend these 
exercises “will count these days the happiest and the most 
profitable of the year.” 


Tactics Against the Soldier’s 

Worst Enemy 
HE most serious menace to the physical welfare of the mod- 
ern soldier, says the author of the little pamphlet “ Guide 
Right,” is no longer to be looked for in the diseases which for- 
merly decimated the ranks of the great armies of the world. 
They have to a great extent been brought under the control of 
science; but the real danger arises out of immorality. Fatigue 
as well as excitement of the nerves brings temptations against 
which prayer and strength of will must combine to win the vic- 
tory. The authority of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association is given for the assertion that experiences in Eu- 
rope have shown that prostitution is one of the most serious 
if not the most serious of army problems. “Since the war 
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began, a total of sixty divisions have been temporarily with- 
drawn from the fighting ranks of one of the armies by venereal 
disease.” It is important that the young Catholic soldier should 
be forewarned and forearmed against all dangers to purity in 
thought, word and action, ‘since his greatest victory may often 
consist in conquering them. For this purpose the little pamphlet, 
scientifically accurate in explaining the physical consequences of 
sexual indulgence, and equally instructive from a Catholic point 
of view, is well adapted, and will properly find its place in the 
soldier’s simple outfit. It is published by the Central Bureau of 
the Central Verein, Temple Building, St. Louis, and its price of 
five cents a copy will enable Catholic societies, as is suggested, 
to equip our soldiers with this guide to clean thought and right 
living. Where this is done it will be well to distribute the 
pamphlet through the hands of the chaplain. “A soldier, pure 
of heart and-clean of mind and body,” the author says, “having 
himself and all his passions and impulses under complete con- 
trol, is a veritable knight, a power for good to his fellow-men 
and country.” 


An Ignoble Subject and a 
Noble Ideal 
HE garbage can does not seem to be an elevating sub- 
ject,” remarks a contributor to the General Chemical 
Bulletin. “It may even seem ludicrous to the average reader.” 
Yet none the less it has become, at the present moment, a center 
of public attention, and quite properly so. If at one end of the 
food problem we are seeking to increase farm production by 
every means in our power, at the other, we are no less intent 
upon cutting off all needless waste. In this latter regard Amer- 
icans have been notable sinners. French women, says the writer 
in the Bulletin, “ utilize every last bit of foodstuffs that come into 
the household, and they are well fed, too.” In the same manner 
German Catholic mothers have been wont to teach their children 
not to waste even a crumb of bread, since it is a precious gift 
of God. Not miserliness, but the spirit of Christian stewardship, 
is the lesson brought home and enforced with the proper sanc- 
tion. It is time that we should learn this lesson better than we 
have miastered it in the past. 

Other people in the warring nations have passed the sav- 
ing point and are sacrificing. We have not even begun to 
economize to the fullest possible extent. We must realize 
that it devolves upon this nation to feed the world for 
the next few months, and probably years. Every Ameri- 
can family has its part in this program. We should start 
a propaganda for a Save-Money-from-the-Garbage-Can asso- 
ciation, and eliminate gluttony, over-feeding, over-buying 
and other kindred evils. 

While the counsel given here is good, the motive is not suffi- 
cient. The writer naturally suggests the money-saving ideal as 
the strongest appeal to the commercialized American mind; but 
there is need of far higher ideals, if a lasting regeneration is 
to be wrought. Catholic principles teach us to give generously in 
worthy causes, and not to permit any portion of God’s prodi- 
gality to be wasted. In all things, the least no less than the 
greatest, we are only the stewards of God. 


How Our Missionaries 

Are Supported 
HE annual report of the United States branch of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith shows that the total of all 
the diocesan contributions to the Society for 1916 has amounted 
to $515,485.19. To those unacquainted with mission conditions 
this might seem a large sum, but it is wholly inadequate at the 
present time, and ridiculously small compared with Protestant 
donations. The Society is trying to make it possible for 15,000 
missionaries to live, but the total allowance that now comes to 
them from all sources is not more than ten dollars a month; 


sometimes it is but six dollars. Without this paltry sum our 
missionaries would be left in utter destitution. With it they 
may continue to live, but we can readily compute upon how large 
a scale the necessary constructive work can be carried on by 
them. It is true that liberal donations are at times given to indi- 
vidual missionaries, and that particular mission societies are like- 
wise receiving a limited support for their own missions or the 
mission work which they support, yet the great body of mis- 
sionaries must depend upon the alms bestowed through the 
channel of the Propagation of the Faith, out of whose fund all 
the missions receive their allotted share. Donations to particu- 
lar mission societies should be made with the utmost generosity, 
but the Propagation of the Faith cannot be neglected without 
serious harm to the entire Catholic cause. It is estimated that 
less than one out of fifty of all our missionaries benefits by 
specified donations. The remaining forty-nine would thus be 
disregarded were it not for the Society of the Propagation of 
the Faith, which should receive many times over the amount 
now at its disposal. It is disheartening to see the long list of 
dioceses which have not even contributed $1,000 to this cause. 
Happily the entire outlay of the Society has been only .057°/10 
per cent. of the gross receipts, so that practically the whole 
contribution of the dioceses has gone directly to the foreign 
mission fields. American Catholics must be made to realize, in 
season and out of season, that they have a duty towards the 
missions. If this duty is carelessly neglected we cannot expect 
the fulness of God’s blessings upon our dioceses, parishes and 
homes. ° 


Treason, Socialists, and 
Guardians of Liberty 
MONG the men arrested on the charge of treason is Harry 
E. Townsley, of Columbus, the former master custodian of 
the Lincoln Court, Guardians of Liberty. Being likewise a Social- 
ist, he had sought to put into practice, in his own way, the “ using 
of any means” to oppose the war. When a leading Guardian 
of Liberty was asked whether any action would be taken by the 
Guardians to disown him, he answered: “ Why should a secret , 
society disown one of its members when he has gone wrong? I 
know of no attempt on the part of the society to remove him.” 
(Ohio State Journal.) It is not surprising that a prominent 
local member of the Guardians of Liberty should see no incon- 
sistency in retaining within the order a class of men whose set 
purpose is opposition to the Government and the Constitution 
of the United States. The Guardians of Liberty are essentially 
disloyal, and at the present moment absolutely treasonable, in 
so far as the sole object of their society is to stir up civil dis- 
cord, and thus to gain their private ends by endangering the 
welfare of the land. The patriotism of the Socialist party, whose 
members are in good standing in the society of the Guardians 
of Liberty, may be gauged by the following resolutions and dec- 
larations taken from the “ Proclamation and War Program,” 
issued by the National Office of the Socialist Party: 


Continuous, active, and public opposition to the war, 
through demonstrations, mass petitions, and al! other means 
within our power. . . . Unyielding opposition to all 
proposed legislation for military or industrial conscrip- 
tion. The acute situation created by the war calls 
for an even more vigorous prosecution of the class struggle. 

The only struggle which should justify workers in 
taking up arms is the great struggle of the working class 
of the world to free itself from economic exploitation and 
political oppression. 

This last clause, it should be noted, implies the official justi- 
fication of a bloody revolution on the part of organized labor, 
when the occasion seems expedient. It is certainly a great glory 
for the Catholic Church in the United States to have among her 
bitterest and most deadly enemies the Socialists and the Guard- 
ians of Liberty. 








